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Success is success of a specific 
effort, and satisfaction the fulfil- 
ment of a specific demand, so that 
success satisfaction become 
meaningless when severed from the 
wants and struggles whose consum- 
mations they are, or when taken 
universally. 
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HE School year is divided into 
four quarters— Fall, Winter, 
Spring and Summer. Six quarters, 
or eighteen months, are usually 
necessary for the completion of a 


program leading to the diploma. 


The General Announcement con- 
taining full information will 
be mailed upon 
_ request. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-second Street. 
New York . 


~ SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


A New Program of 
Graduate Training 


for 
Community Social Work, Social Case 
Work and Public Health Nursing 


Terms open 


311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 


School of Social Work 
Simmons College 


Offers for 1928-29 
Professional Training in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Rural Work 


Special Attention Given to Field Work 


Address 


TULANE 
UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Graduate training for Family Case 


- Work, Children’s Work, Medical 


Social Work, Community Work, 
and Social Research. Credit toward 
advanced academic degrees, 


Courses begin’ October 1 and Feb- 
ruary 1. Bulletins sent on request. 
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August and September, tor 
, 372-374 Broadway N. 130 


22d New Y N. Y. Subscripti $3.00; single copies, 
East Street, ork, u ption 
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REPORT ON A STUDY OF ONE HUNDRED CASES 
OF DESERTION | 


E. FRANCES O’NEILL AND THE REV. RALPH J. GLOVER 


study of 100 deserters, of whom 14 
were women and 86 men. A ques- 
tionnaire containing 56 questions was sent 
to the Diocesan Bureaus of Hartford, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh and Balti- 
more, and the report comprises the sum- 


T« following report represents a 


marized information obtained. As only 97 


cases were sent in, three cases were taken 
from Newark to make the even number. All 
the families were new to the respective 


bureaus since November, 1927. 


One of the great difficulties in dealing 


with desertion is that the deserter is an un- 
known person: we know that he has gone 


and we know what his wife says about him, 
but how rarely we know why he left! How 
seldom the man’s sideof the story is under- 
stood, and how infrequently he can tell it! 
It would be interesting to compare 100 cases 


of separation or desertion in a more pros- 


perous and more articulate class with the 
100 we have considered. The deserter of 
that class would have so much to say, so 


many good reasons to give why he could not 


endure the burden of. his wife and family, so 
many excuses to offer. But our deserters 


are so rarely known, so unable to speak up, — 


1Given at the National Conference of Catholic 
St. Louis, 16, 1928. 


and the alleged reason of their going is very 
often a snap judgment on the part of a social 
worker whose sympathies are with the needy 
families left behind. 

We make this point before beginning the 
report because it is one of the outstanding 
results of the study. The question, “ Why 
did John Jones desert?” could in most 
instances most truly be answered by “ We 
do not know ”’; his wife says thus and so but 
we know nothing of the more intimate facts 
of his life, we know nothing of his hopes, 
his fears, his aspirations. We do not know 
whether he was shell-shocked by life, as it 
were ; we do not know whether the desertion 


was really meant in the beginning as a ges- 


ture, a vacation from the never-ending 
routine of burden carrying, and whether 
once away it was impossible to return. We 
do not know whether John fought and 
struggled against the wanderlust and was 
finally vanquished ; or whether he left on the 
first impulse. John is, nine times out of ten, 
an unknown person who has passed out into 
the void, and our pre-occupation is with 
the wife and children. 

In the following report an effort has been — 
made to present the results of the question- 
naire under the general topics of religion, 
education, health, economic conditions, and 
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what we have considered domestic relations, 


which includes as far as possible the known > 


factors in the desertions. 
Religion 

As Catholic social workers, our primary 
interest was in the religion of these 200 
people. We found that 97 women and 78 
men were Catholic, whereas 3 women and 
19 men were non-Catholic; one man was a 
Jew, and the religion of two men was not 
stated. In the cases studied 23 were found 
to be mixed marriages; 65 couples were 
married in a Catholic church; 25 were mar- 
ried outside the church—only 10 of these 
marriages being later validated; in 9 cases 
there was no information given as to the 
marriage and one couple was never married 
though they had long lived together. A 
further study of the factor of religion in the 
problem of these desertions proved that 52 
of the men had no regard for their religious 
duties; whether this same condition held 
good for the women we are, unfortunately, 
unable to state. 

In 9 cases the marriage was a forced one, 


a fact which will not be without significance - 


to those engaged in social work. 


Education 


The question of education or the lack of it 
was naturally of great importance and the 
replies showed that 8 men and 8 women 
were illiterate; 40 men and 40 women had 
not finished grammar school; 5 men and 3 
women finished high school, while 4 men and 
4 women had some high school training, and 
2 men had some college training. In 26 
cases no information as to the man’s educa- 
tion was given. In 22 cases the woman’s 
education was not stated. In only 20 cases 
had the man any vocational training and only 
4 of the women were trained along any par- 
ticular line. It would be interesting in a 
further study to learn more of the educa- 
tional background of these 200 individuals : 


how many, for instance; had attended | 


parochial school; how many came from 
families where their religion was practiced ; 
to what extent was defective education re- 


sponsible for these matrimonial failures? — 


We found that only 7 of the women were 
recorded as having been in Catholic board- 
ing schools or orphanages, and there was no 


January 


~ mention of any of the men having spent time 


in a Catholic institution. 


Health 


The physical health of 82 of the men and 
54 of the women was good; that of 14 men 
and 40 women was poor; no information 
was given about 4 men and 6 women. What 


bearing had the poor health of these 40 


women on their husband’s desertion? This 
is one of the points that could only be estab- 
lished by far more detailed information than 


we possess and absolute candor on the part 
of the deserting husband. 


The answers as to the condition of mental 
health were too uncertain to justify us in 


accepting them, and it seemed better to omit 


them under the circumstances rather than to 
tabulate what appeared to be the case 


worker’s estimate of an unseen person. 


| Economic Condition 

The next phase covered in our survey was 
the economic condition of our families. We 
found that 26 of our men had started work 
before the age of 14, but this includes sev- 
eral who were brought up on farms; 34 


were over the age of 14 when they began — | 
work, and the question was unanswered as). 


regards 40. Another illustration of how 
little we know of the deserting man! | 
It was difficult to tabulate the man’s work 


record, but in 34 instances it was said to be 
good and in 37 poor; there was no informa- 


tion about the remaining 29, though surely 
it is elementary to know what sort of a 
worker the missing husband was—whether 
an idler and shiftless in all directions, or a 
decent man and a good worker who fulfilled 
all other obligations but who, for some 
reason or other, fled from his home. _ 
We found that 10 men earned less than 
$1,000 a year; 36 earned from $1,000 to 
$2,000; only 9 earned over $2,000. In 45 
cases there was no answer to the question, 
so it is impossible to make:any deduction or 


- to judge what bearing the low earning 


capacity had upon the desertion. The same 


is true of unemployment: in 55 cases no 
amswer was made, though one would 


imagine that the wives would have spoken 
of the amount of time their husbands were 
idle. 
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Legal Aspects 
Only 4 men and one woman had been 


ist of the juvenile court, but 11 men had © 


been in their youth in a reform school; 37 
men and 3 women were said to have heen 
arrested. The charges against the men 


ranged from murder to drunkenness and 
from larceny to non-support, while the 


women were charged with drunkenness and 
desertion. 


In an endeavor to track the dineseer and. 


have him return, legal steps were taken in 


57 of the cases, while other agencies were 


used in 18 instances. We are, unfortunately, 
unable to state the degree of success 
achieved by either method of procedure. 
However, we do know that 19 of the de- 
serters were not located, and we also know 
that in certain instances the wife considered 
she was better off without her husband. 


Domestic Relations 


Under this heading we first studied na- 
tionality. We found that in these 100 fami- 


lies 17 nationalities were represented, and 


that 21 marriages were between persons 
from different countries. 
between people of different nationalities and 
habits is extra hazardous would seem to be 
proven once more, for not only were all 
these 20 marriages unhappy, but in nine 
cases it was specifically stated that one 
member had assimilated the manners and 
customs of this country sooner than the 


-other—thereby creating another domestic 


problem to be coped with by these poor 


people. 

We hear so much nowadays about hasty 
marriages that the committee asked as to the 
length of time the couples had known each 
other. To our surprise, in only three 
instances had the acquaintanceship been less 
than a month; in 14 cases they had known 


each other less than twelve months, and 62 


couples had been acquainted for years— 


some even from childhood. However, no 


information was forthcoming about 21. 
With regard to courtship less was known as 
no information was given in 48 instances, 
but in 23 it had lasted for months, and in 


27 for years; only twice was it less than a 


month. 
Then follows the question how long the 
marriage had lasted: was there any particu- 


That the marriage 


lar moment when people had to break away 


from each other? The answers would indi- 


cate that there was no one time when the 
bond was generally broken. Three left 
when they had been married one year or 
less; 20 from 1 to 5 years; 27 from 5 to 10 
years; 24 from 10 to 15 years; and, 
strangely enough, 25 from 15 to 20 years; 
and one after an association of 25 years 
without marriage. 

The committee was anxious to find out 


whether desertion was a hereditary disease — 


and asked if the father of the man ever de- 
serted his family. In 7 cases the answer 
was in the affirmative, 70 in the negative, 
and there were 25 blanks. In the case of 
the women: in 6 instances it was known 
that her father deserted his family. It is 


therefore impossible to say definitely that 
the example of deserting parents played 


more than a small part in these broken 
homes. We would, however, state that de- 
sertion becomes a habit, for no less than 50 
of our deserters. had left home before, and 
the question was unanswered as regards 6. 
In only 17 instances was it stated that there 


had been no domestic difficulty previous to - 


the desertion. Thirty-one men left home 
when their wives were pregnant and 28 dur- 
ing unemployment; 39, however, had work, 
and in 33 cases we were not told what the 
economic condition was. Twenty-five were 
said to have gambling habits. One wonders 
whether this means shooting craps or bet- 
ting, or just how serious the gambling was. 
One can see that if the man _ habitually 
jeopardized the family income, it was a 


fruitful source of unhappiness and dispute; 
on the other hand he may have occasionally 


played a game of chance or staked 50 cents 
on.a baseball game—the seriousness of the 
offense depending on his wife’s attitude and 


the social worker’s acceptance of her story — 


and her method of recording. 

In 15 families the man was not the father 
of all the children: in 8 of these instances 
they were children by the wife’s former 
marriage and in 7 they were illegitimate. 


In each of the latter cases the man was | 


aware of his wife’s former indiscretion. 
The factors in the 86 desertions by the 


‘men were, of course, difficult to state, but in 


30 cases interest in another woman was 
charged though only once or twice was it 
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definitely stated that the man had gone off 
with the other person. Incompatibility and 
lack of common interest was given as a cause 
of desertion in 51 cases and unwillingness to 


assume responsibility in 57, while the wife’s 


violent .temper contributed to 4 broken 
homes. It was found that 46 men and 3 
women drank to excess; while 9 women left 
their husbands on account of their cruelty 
and drunkenness. Six of the women who 
deserted were interested in other men and 
7 were dissatisfied with the support avail- 
able. One lady is stated to have been 
“crazy for good clothes, luxuries, and cos- 


metics,”” and left her home in an effort to © 


obtain them. 3 

When it came to personality, we found 
that 25 of the women nagged. And in view 
of the bias of the worker in recording, we 


may, I think, take it for granted that the 


proportion was even greater. Fifty-nine of 
the wives were thrifty and good house- 
keepers, 23 were admitted to be poor 
housekeepers, and, strangely enough, no 
information was given about 18. A rather 
astonishing result was shown in the answer 
to the question, “Is the woman interested 
in another man?” No less than 23 women 
were said to have men friends, and in 12 
cases the suspected infidelity of the wife was 
a factor in the husband’s desertion. The 
woman’s indifference to her marital duties 
was mentioned 10 times but sexual incom- 
patibility was either misunderstood or was 
a subject which had not been discussed in 
most cases and the answers were too vague 
to be tabulated. No one who has dealt with 
desertion can fail to recognize the large part 
_which sexual incompatibility plays in these 
broken families and the need for the de- 
velopment of a technique which will assist 
the case worker-in cases where this con- 
dition exists. In 18 families either the hus- 
band or the wife wished to practice birth 
control, an obviously fruitful source of 
dissension. 

The wife’s interest away from home was 
recorded 19 times but we are not sure of 
the nature of this outside interest. We are 
sorry we did not specifically ask, for in- 
stance, whether the wife was addicted to the 
movies—especially in California, where 9 of 
our 14 deserting wives came from—though 


possibly it would have been the cause of_ 


January 


the husband’s desertion rather than hers. 


Two husbands were said to have left on — 


account of the wife’s bad housekeeping, 5 
on account of her arrogance and ambition. 

One has frequently heard that many de- 
sertions are caused by the family living 
with relatives, but of the 100 couples studied 
85 lived by themselves and only 12 with 


relatives; in three instances the informa- . 


tion was not given. Only 10 times was 
religious prejudice on the part of relatives 
mentioned as a contributory cause, but in 
view of the fact that there were 23 marriages 
in which the parties were of different re- 
ligions, one cannot help thinking that this 
factor must have entered into a larger 
number of cases. 


Conclusions 


These statistics do at least present certain 
outstanding features. How was it that 25 
of these marriages were outside the church? 


What bearing has that on the subsequent | 


unhappiness? It is surely not without sig- 
nificance that 23 of the marriages were 
between Catholics and non-Catholics. Then 
too the mixture of nationalities is striking, 
adding an extra danger to the matrimonial 
venture. 

Certain other points are notable: The few 


_ people who had been in Catholic institutions, 


the relatively small number of forced mar- 


Tiages and the surprising length of. the 


acquaintance and the courtship. We regret 
extremely that we did not inquire as to the 


age at marriage and the difference in age 


between the parties. We should also have 
learned about the number of children. And 


a point that would repay additional study is” 


the duration of most of the marriages. One 
would like to know whether these matings 


had been unhappy from the start or whether. 


for some reason or another incompatibility, 


either sexual or temperamental, had de-— 


veloped. It is evident that such a question 
could not be answered without obtaining -the 
confidence of the deserter, for the one left 
behind could hardly be trusted to tell even 
if he or she knew. | 


How is the problem ok desertion to be 3 
- attacked? Can we, perhaps as case workers, — 
begin to recognize pre-desertion symptoms 


and use preventive measures? Can we 


as 
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recognize the jeopardized and disintegrating 
home? Are we wise enough or clever 


enough to devise means of easing the strain. 


in our families before the breaking point 
comes? It would be interesting to know in 
how many of these 100 cases the deserter 
was sympathetically and carefully inter- 
in how many cases 
he was induced to talk it all over with his 
parish priest; and how many returned 
deserters are being followed up in a friendly 
and understanding way. 

If we are doing good case work with a 
runaway boy we take him to a psychiatrist; 
why do we attempt alone and unaided to 
deal with the man or woman who plays 


truant? We help the boy to make a new — 


adjustment, we change his school, we find a 


new environment, new forms of recreation, 
but the deserter is generally expected to 
return to the conditions he has grown to 
hate and take up his burden with no mitiga- 


- tion but probably harsher circumstances to 


cope with. 

We must not forget that 50 of our 
deserters had returned after previous de- 
sertions—the call of home, the re-awakening 
of affection, loneliness and many another 
reason had brought them back; but the old 
strife and the old conditions had been too 
much for them, good resolutions had once 
more been broken, and they had drifted © 
away again, a little more bitter, a little more 
disillusioned and defeated. It is not surpris- 
ing if this time they had gone farther and 
stayed longer, sometimes even permanently. 


SOCIAL CASE WORK AND THE HOMELESS MAN 


MANFRED LILLIEFORS, JR. 
Executive Secretary, Social Welfare League, Reading, Pa. 


ITH few exceptions, the only 
| attempts now made-to deal with 

the so-called problem of the home- 
less man are such repressive measures as 
police court 
and “one hour to get out of town,” on the 
one hand; and free lodging houses, soup 
kitchens, bread lines, and free employment 
agencies on the other.t The 
however, is still unsolved. The number of 


- homeless seems to be steadily increasing. 


Pedestrians are still annoyed by street beg- 
ging, and the housewife is still asked to 
help the man at the back door. It seems 
worth while, therefore, to ask whether social 
case work, aiming at readjustment and re- 


habilitation rather than at, relief, can be 
expected to deal successfully with the age- 


old problem of vagrancy—in its modern 


form known as the problem of the homeless _ 


man. 
By far the largest group of men “on the 
road,” to use a slang expression, are working 
men. They are usually employed in one of 
three industries, logging and lumbering, road 
and railroad .building, and agriculture— 


principally in the grain and fruit harvests. 


1See also “The Care of the Homeless in St. 
Louis,” THe Famiry, October, 1928, page 209. 


“justice,” short jail sentences, 


“ problem,” 


These very essential industries as now or- 
ganized demand migrant workers, willing to 
move frequently. Timber once cut is years 


in regrowing, roads once built need few 


men to keep them in repair, and the harvests 
demand great concentration of help during 
short seasons. With industry so organized, 


it is natural that certain men, for one reason 


or another, adapt themselves to it. They live 
in labor camps during the summer and in 
cheap lodging houses during the winter. 
Their jobs are . secured either through 
employment agencies that “ship” them 
wherever the work may be, or by “ beating 
their way around” on freight trains or 
traveling in old automobiles until they find 
employment themselves. They have no set- 
tled home and cannot marry unless they 
give up their work. While these men live 
far from a normal life, judged by ordinary 
standards, as long as they can make their 
own living we cannot call them maladjusted. 
They are, in fact, definitely adjusted to their 
work and cannot be approached by case 
work methods. 

The solution of this part of the problem 
of the homeless man depends on certain 
social and economic changes. It is significant 
that the real hobo workman is only found 
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in the west, where a pioneer prairie region 


is developing into a highly organized in- 
dustrial community. The need for migrant 
workers is a part of this developing process. 
_ In time it will disappear. As the increase in 


population forces up the price of land, 


diversified farming will probably be exten- 
sively practiced on the great western plains 
where wheat now reigns as king. The farm 
laborer will then replace the migrant harvest 
hand. Improved farm machinery, while it 
probably will never eliminate the migrant 
harvest hand, has already somewhat reduced 
the number needed. The “ combine” which 
cuts, thrashes, and sacks the grain in one 
operation has materially reduced the demand 
for harvest hands in certain sections of the 
wheat belt. When the good roads movement 
has given this vast area an adequate net 


work of hard-surfaced roads, the migrant 


road builder will no longer be in demand. 
Repairs and even occasional rebuilding can 
usually be cared for by resident labor as it 
is now done in the eastern part of the 
country. With the rapid deforestation of 
the country and the continued demand for 
lumber, the time will come when scientific 


forestry on a large scale, probably with | 


some form of annual cutting, will become 
commercially profitable. The lumber jack 
will then be able to settle down and lead a 
fairly normal life. | 

Pending the coming of these changes, 
social work in some of its broader mani- 


festations can help in improving the condi- - 


tion of the migrant workman. An efficient 
system of federal employment bureaus might 


make it easier for the hobo to get from one | 


job to another with a minimum loss of time. 
Much can and has been done in regulating 
lodging houses, providing for certain mini- 
mum standards of construction and sanita- 
tion. Adequate ventilation, enough toilets 
and bathing facilities are some of the things 
which are required. The cell or stall type 
of rooming houses, made by dividing large 
floors into small rooms by partitions only 
part way up, leaving inner rooms with prac- 


tically no light or. ventilation, are prohibited © 


in California. That state has also done some 
noteworthy work in improving the condi- 
tions in labor camps. Beginning in 1913 the 
California Commission on Immigration and 
Housing has gradually raised the standards 
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of camp construction and care. While they 


have had to resort to legal action in a few 


cases most of the work has been done by 


advising with employers, almost all of whom 


were found to be co-operative. Plans and 
specifications of good camps have been 
worked out. Permanent camps have replaced 


tents and shacks even in some of the agri- 


cultural regions where the season is short, 
Toilets and bathing facilities are provided, 
At first the opportunity for bathing was 
not used—the men were not accustomed to 
it—but before long they were eager for the 
chance to bathe. The employers have found 
that this improvement has been profitable 
for them, by attracting better men and pre- 
venting complaints and disturbances, often 
due to camp conditions. 

Perhaps something could be done to help 
these men over the idle winter months by a 
sort of settlement house for their benefit in 
that part of the city where they congregate. 
Games, books, a place where they could keep 
clean and keep out of the cold could be 
provided. Hobo colleges, radical centers, 
pool halls, and smoking rooms of cheap 
hotels now fill this need to some extent. 

Emergency shelter for those temporarily 
destitute should also be provided in some 
way. If the hobo becomes ill or is incapaci- 


tated by accident or old age, he should then 
_ receive the consideration given to the inca- | 
_pacitated resident workman. 


Here is an 
opportunity for case work. The emergency 
shelter is perhaps the logical place where 
this work can be done. 


While the hobo is the predominating type — 


of man to be found on the road, there are 
others—beggars, thieves, and petty crim- 


inals—who may be given the general name 


of vagrants. They do not fit into any part 
of our social order, and are definitely mal- 
adjusted in the same sense that many tant 
applying to social agencies are. 
Observation will show that the real causes 


of vagrancy are the same as those which lie | 
at the bottom of family situations presented — 


to case working agencies: sickness or physi- 
cal handicap, old age, mental deficiency or 
derangement, sometimes a combination of 
social, industrial, and personal conditions. 
In this connection it is worth noting that, 
whereas very few hoboes come from any but 


- working men’s homes, the vagrants are drawn 
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from all walks of life. Professor Lescohier, 
in a study of harvest hands,? found that 


- every one of the 153 about whom he secured 
information “started life in a humble 


home .. . less than a dozen of the 153 
came from homes that might be called com- 
fortable.”” On the other hand, Mrs. Solen- 
berger, in studying 1000 men who applied 
for help at the United Charities in Chicago,*® 
found that 33 had been business men, and 


62 had been professional men (3 of them 
ministers). These figures are quite signifi- 


cant even though small. While the problems 
are the same as those presented to the family 


I agencies, the relative importance of the 
different problems. undoubtedly varies. A ~ 


comparative study would be interesting. 

It should be noted that mendicancy is one 
way of meeting or avoiding a problem, a 
method of adjustment. A tuberculous man 
will go to Colorado for his health, exposure 
may weaken him or he may be unable to 
find work, and so goes somewhere else. A 
man with heart trouble will seek lower alti- 
tudes and lighter work. Many of the vagrants 
who complain of asthma probably belong to 
this group. A feebleminded man, too well 
known in his own community to get work 


‘and perhaps harshly treated and ridiculed by 


ignorant parents or unsympathetic neighbors, 
may find the road a means of constantly 
getting to new work and new associates. If 


unable to find work, what is more natural 


than to beg? Many men with psychopathic 
personalities or even mentally deranged find 
in the road a means of escaping reality. 
Persons having dementia praecox or general 


_ paresis have been known to travel around 
- for some time before final breakdown and 


commitment. Firmly convinced, perhaps, 


that one is better off with strangers, they 
hope always to be able to settle down some- 


time. A boy who cannot get along at home 
and runs away may never be able to settle 


down again. If a common laborer becomes 


crippled he may feel that his only choice 
lies between begging and independence, or 
an institution and permanent dependence. 


The thought of Tesigning oneself to life | 


on a “poor farm”—for, whatever name 


2 Harvest Labor Problems in the Wheat Belt, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bulletin 1020, p. 20. 

8 One Thousand : H omeless Men, Survey Associ- 
ates, 
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such an institution may bear, it still remains — 


a “poor farm” to those who have to go 
to it—is horrible even to the most lowly. 
It is hard to realize what a struggle it is to 
give in to age and infirmity, admitting total 
uselessness, becoming an institution inmate 
for life, unless one has witnessed the 
struggle. To some people begging, dark and 
dirty rooms, and irregular meals are much 
to be preferred. 

The treatment indicated for these vagrants 
is individual case work, correction of defects 
if possible, building and strengthening the 
personality, and making necessary contacts. 
Case work with migrants is, however, com- 
plicated by their vagrancy. Few will stay 
long enough for the agency to complete the 
investigation necessary for making an ade- 
quate plan. But even if they stay for a 


- time, the development of personality is slow 


and sometimes involves annoyance to the 
individual. Before much-can be done, the 
migrant has gone. The writer has frequently 
secured enough information from migrant 
men to begin a real piece of constructive 
work only to have them disappear before 
more could be done. Perhaps large centers 
such as Chicago and New York might be 
able to hold men long enough to accomplish 
something. 

Nor must we overlook the fact that beg- 
ging can be both lucrative and fascinating ; 
many beggars make very comfortable liv- 
ings. Two were recently followed by a social 
worker in Chicago, until the beggars got into 
their car and drove away. A boy beggar, 
with whom the writer recently talked, said 
he usually made about $10 a day. One has 
but to read Jack London’s book, The Road, 
to realize the fascination of begging, the 
lure of the big scoop, the thrill in outwitting 
the. police and the railroad detectives, the 
never-ending wonder of what the next mo- 
ment will bring forth. Once the original 
cause of vagrancy is thus complicated by the 
roving and begging habits, it is very difficult 
to do much with the individual involved. 
The social agencies of Boston made a 
concerted effort to deal with the problem 

of vagrancy. With the co-operation of the 
police the streets were freed of beggars, but 


it was found that few availed themselves of - 


the opportunities for betterment that were 


offered. They preferred to leave the city. 
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Another practical consideration is_ the 
question of legal residence. Even if a man 
is willing to stay, or because of sheer physical 
incapacity is unable to leave, who is re- 


sponsible for him?_ Is the state into which — 


he has just wandered to assume the burden 
of sanatorium, hospital, or almshouse care? 
If not, who will do it? Perhaps he is a man 
who for years, it may be as many as fifty, 
has never been in a state long enough to 
establish legal residence. In such situations, 
if no relatives can be found, it would seem 


that the state in which his breakdown occurs | 


must extend its hospitality and charity to 
him. This is, in fact, what is being done. 
Most public officials are willing to “ stretch 
a point ” and let such helpless wanderers into 
state and county institutions. The need 
might as well be recognized and be an ac- 
cepted standard of admission. 

These complicating factors make case 
work with migrants almost impossible but 
this does not mean that social case work 
will not help to solve the problem of va- 
grancy. It can prevent the development of 
vagrants even though it may not be able - 
do much to rehabilitate those already “o 
the roa 

The hope for the future lies in the newer 
developments and the increasing thorough- 
ness of social work. Each new phase of 
work adequately handled reduces the field 
from which the next generation of vagrants 
will come. Each individual successfully 
adjusted means one less person who could 


find or permanently miss adjustment by 


“ going on the road.” 


More complete commitment of the feeble- _ 


minded who are totally unable to care for 
themselves, and careful supervision of those 
able to make some adjustment would remove 
a certain large number from the need of 
being vagrants. Further development of 
socialized education, opportunity rooms, 
visiting teachers, and vocational guidance 
will play an increasingly important part in 
steering the problem child away from 
vagrancy. Such special institutions as habit 


clinics, institutes for juvenile research, and 
juvenile courts can do much to adjust boys | 


so that they will not drift into roving and | 
begging habits. 
Psychiatry and psychiatric social work 


offer some hope that the day will come when 


the psychopathic individual will be success- 
fully adjusted to life. 

More adequate and better health midi will 
do much to decrease the number of men 
who become beggars because of physical 


handicaps. If there were enough room in 


sanatoria to care for the tuberculous who 
need such treatment, and if an understanding 
of the proper care of the tuberculous in the 
home were even more widely disseminated 
than it is now, one important and disastrous 
cause of vagrancy would disappear. If to 
this were added better facilities for the care 


- of cardiacs and widely distributed knowl- 


edge of the remunerative work that cardiacs 
can do, a great many men who become 


vagrants would remain useful citizens. 


Vocational rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped, one of the recent welfare ven- 
tures of the government, contains vast possi- 
bilities for keeping recruits out of the army 
of vagrancy. Without it, the loss of a limb 
almost justifies a man, untrained for any- 
thing but common labor, in becoming a 


beggar. With training possible no excuse 


will exist and perhaps in time a cripple will 
not excite the blind, unthinking pity of the 


_ public. Moreover, a man used to earning his 


own way is not often unwilling to do so if 
given an opportunity in time. | 

The spread of social work to the small 
town and rural districts will play an impor- 
tant part in helping to work out personal, 
family, and social matters so that the unad- 
justed country boy will neither drift nor be 


_ driven from home to begin a life that may 


lead down to vagrancy rather than up to 
success. While it is hardly possible for case 
work to do much for vagrant men, its in- 
creasingly effective adjustments of. families 
and individuals to their surroundings keep 
many from resorting to the. road as a means 
of escape. It is by prevention rather than 
by cure that social case work can help rid 
civilization of its vagrants. 
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ETHICS? 
DOROTHY E. WYSOR | 
General Ss ecretary, Travelers Aid Society, Los Angeles, C wie 


sions pertaining to ethical relations 
between client and case worker which 
arose in a university extension class com- 
posed of twenty-five practicing case workers 


T= is a résumé of discus- 


employed in social agencies of Los Angeles: 


The numerous points of ethics which were 


raised and discussed throughout the course 


centered around four issues: 
(1) Our “confidential” | relation to the 
client. 
(2) Our practices with regard to veracity. 
(3) Our responsibilities when there is 


conflict between the welfare and interests of 


various clients in a family group. 
(4) Our practices with regard to unjusti- 
fiable “ meddling ” in people’s affairs. 


(1) Our Confidential Relationship with the 
Client 


Much doubt was expressed as to whether 
we are justified in stating, as we habitually 
do, that our relationship to the client is 
“confidential.” Although all members of 
the class accepted the case work method as 


necessary to the welfare of clients, several — 


felt that the method is in itself. a violation of 
confidence in any sense which would seem 


true to our clients if they understood it. 


These persons maintained that the practices 
of clearing, recording, consulting super- 
visors and case committees, reporting to 
other agencies, writing letters of inquiry 
and visiting sources (in general without the 
knowledge of the client, who has therefore 


accepted our services without any conception — 


of what will be involved), however legiti- 
mate, necessary, and helpful they may be, 
render the use of the word “ confidential ” 
hypocritical. The majority of the class did 


not seem to agree with this view and main-: 


tained that the relationship was “ confiden- 
tial”’ in the professional sense to an extent 


sufficient to justify the use of the word. 


_ The majority felt, however, that there 
should be much greater frankness in explain- 


ing method to clients; that the clients ought 


much oftener to have the opportunity to de- 


cide for iheneiives whether or not they pre- 
fer to accept our services with the methods 
involved or to make other plans for them- 
selves. The class.agreed that this would 
apply more particularly to clients of mature 


- age and normal mentality and felt that in 


many cases it is possible to explain what 
inquiry is necessary and to obtain the 
co-operation. of the client, and that the pro- 
cedure of investigation without the client’s 
knowledge or consent ought to be embarked 
upon only for grave reason, as for example, 
the case of the mentally ill, the mentally de- 
fective, people who seem to be acting dan- 


gerously to the social welfare, and, possibly, 


minors in a dangerous situation. 

As to such minors, the class felt that they 
should also be taken into the worker’s con- 
fidence to a greater extent than is usual. 
Apparently, however, young people under 
age do not, as a rule, feel that they have been 
“deceived” when their parents or guard- 
ians have been communicated with even 
though they did not know in advance that 
this was to be done. 

It was suggested that perhaps the prin- 
ciple of the “ welfare” of the client is more 


important to us than that of the confidential 
relation between us and the client. The class 


agreed, for example, that if penal institu- 
tions should become more humanized and 
should be based on principles of individual 


cure and reconstruction rather than revenge 
and punishment, many of us would feel less — 
reluctant to release a client to legal pro- — 


cedure even if it violated his confidence. 


We decided that we often used the expres- 


sion “ cannot violate confidence ” as an alibi 
when our action is really based on other 
grounds. For example, it became evident 
that most of the members of the class were 
ready to aid in returning a client to any in- 
stitution which they regarded as a “ social 


agency ” even if in so doing they broke his 


confidence (as, for example, a psychopathic 
hospital, a state reform school, or institution 
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for the feebleminded) whereas they were 
almost unanimous against “informing ”’ in 
the case of an escaped prisoner or aiding in 
the arrest of a person who had confessed to 
serious criminal acts. Some felt that we 
ought to inform if the acts indicated possible 
criminal insanity. All agreed that we ought 
to exhaust every possibility of persuasion of 
the client to give himself up voluntarily, 


whether he had escaped from an institution 


of a “social”’ character or from a prison. 
An incident was brought up illustrating 


how considerations of welfare govern our 


practice rather than those of keeping confi- 
dence. A student told of a boy client of his 
who had deserted the navy. The worker 
advised him to return to the navy and used 
every means of picturing to him his future 
life of fear and danger as a deserter. The 
boy refused to give himself up, however, 
and the worker allowed him to go his way, 
although he was of juvenile court age, “ be- 
cause he could not betray the boy’s confi- 
dence.” On the other hand he had just 
turned over to the juvenile authorities a self- 
confessed deserter of the same age from a 
state school for boys. The student agreed, 
on thinking it over, that his lack of confi- 
“institution ”’ 


the first case. 

The class believed that if a confidence 
made by a minor must be’ repeated to his 
parents in his behalf, his consent should first 


obtained. Various ways in which we 


sometimes unnecessarily betray confidence 
came up in the discussion; as, for example, 
imparting rather than gaining information, 
showing letters and repeating confidences, 
and giving agencies or correspondents whose 
_ professional standards are unknown to us 
intimate confidential information by letter. 
The consensus of opinion was that, in order 
to carry out our investigation, we often 
write with too great freedom to social 
agencies which are quite unknown to us; 
and that, considering the great unevenness 
of standards in all parts of the country, we 
might serve our clients better by not asking 
the investigation at all unless we are sure of 


the agency’s work, or that at least we ought 


not to impart any information which would 
be detrimental to our client’s interests if 
improperly handled. 


’ and no one was sure of the answer. 


January 


(2) Truth 


Many and heated were the debates as to 
truth. Pilate’s question immediately arose 
Every- 
one was sure, however, that there is an 
unjustifiable amount of prevarication, de- 
ception, quibbling, and straight lying in the 
practice of social work. In specific instances 
they were not always certain that the praise- 
worthy end did not justify the means, if 
the end was actually achieved. As a whole 
they accepted the view put forward by the 
teacher that, whatever our views and prac- 


tices as to truth-telling may be in private 


life (and we may as well admit that a 
genuine truth-teller would find life on earth 
a brief and painful experience), it is poor 
business to be caught lying in one’s profes- 
sional capacity. 

The class showed a preference for what 
they called a “straight-out honest lie” 
rather than a quibble, if one of the two its to 
be employed. One illustration of a quibble 
came from the Travelers Aid Society. It 
was requested by the police in another city 
to detain a young runaway girl if possible. 
The girl was defiant and the worker had but 
a moment or so to succeed or fail. The girl 
said, “Are you a detective? ” and the worker 
replied, “ No, but I work with detectives.” 
The statement, while technically true, was 
considered by most of the class as being in 
reality false because it probably gave the 
girl a false idea of the worker’s power, and 
some felt that if the end justified the means 
employed in this quibble, it would have 
justified the use of the lie direct, “Ya,> 
am a detective.” 


One form of indirect misrepresentatios a 


seems to be to conceal on first entrance the 


name of the agency employing the worker. 


Workers representing agencies bearing 


offensive names which cause unpleasant 


rebuffs seem to be under much temptation to 
get in the house and secure information be- 


disclosing their identity. 


We are inclined to agree that quibbling 
and indirect deception are more defensible 
in dealing with the psychopathic than else-_ 
where. Those who have had the sad duty 
of undertaking the detention of the psycho- 
pathic know how difficult it is, under any 
circumstances, to proceed in such a manner — 
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that the client dons not feel deceiel and 
betrayed. 

The class approved of the habitual “ tech- 
nique ” of suggesting to the client that voca- 
tional advice be sought when the plan is to 
get a psychiatric or psychological examina- 


tion. Most of the class thought it was un-. 


justifiable, however, for the psychiatrist (at 
the suggestion of the social worker) to pre- 
tend to be a possible employer in order to 


examine a mentally disturbed, extremely dif- 


ficult girl who had had previous institutional 
experiences and was determined to see no 
“head ” or other variety of doctor, nor in 
fact, anyone except with reference to 
employment. 

The class studied Miss Keiser’ s! and 
Miss Salsberry’s? articles on analysis and 
technique of interviewing and analyzed a 
number of their own interviews in the same 
manner. Somewhat to the teacher’s sur- 
prise, very few ethical doubts arose in any- 


one’s mind as to these techniques. The class — 


felt the methods indicated represented for 


the most part a legitimate use of breeding, | 


tact, courtesy, consideration, and appeals to 


creditable motives of personal — dignity, 


affection, and so on. 


(3) Conflict Between Interests os C ents in 
the Same Family 


Nothing very enlightening came out of the 
discussion on the conflict between the inter- 
ests of different clients of the same group. 
It was felt that in many instances the prob- 
lems arising in this connection are insoluble 
by a social agency or indeed by any known 
means. The suggestion was made that it is 
usually our duty to throw our weight on the 
side of the interests of the younger people 
who have, presumably, more life ahead of 
them. 


(4) Meddling: 


The majority felt that we were not doing 
much meddling. They agreed that our 


| clients fall into the following large group- 


*“ Analysis of an Interview,” THE Famtry, 


March, 1927, p. 17. 
Techniques, in Case Work,” Tue Famiry, 


July, 1927, p 


ings: (a) Those who request our advice, aid, 


or service; (b) minors who are neglected, 
abused, delinquent, or endangered in some 
way; (c) persons physically ill or mentally 
defective, or mentally ill; and (d) aged 
persons who present problems of social 
adjustment. 

They felt that it is sometimes very diffi- 
cult to decide as to whether we are “ med- 
dling” in group (b), because parents often 
resent the entrance of a social agency when 
by the community’s standards the children 
may be in need of help from outside and are 


- really the agency’s clients. And there is a 


wide field of difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes abuse, neglect, delinquency, and 
so on. 

Everyone felt that in doubtful cases the 
agency ought.at least to proffer and explain 
the service it renders, withdrawing at once 
if the services are not desired and the wel- 
fare of minors is not obviously jeopardized. 
_ The class agreed that much unconven- 
tionality of conduct (sexual irregularity, for 
example) is not the business of the social 
case work agency if the parties concerned 
are of age, are not seeking advice, and if no 
children are involved. No one believed in 
invoking the Mann Act or any other arm of 
the law in such matters. 

No one in this class seemed to worry 
about whether case work theory and practice 
press toward conformity of conduct and 
rigid patterns rather than toward individ- 
uality and originality, a problem which gave 
many of us much concern ten years ago. 
They thought this question rather theoreti- 


cal. An intelligent and independent- 


minded member of the class, who was some- 
what new to social work but who had read 
several hundred case records as a social 
agency statistician, said that she had par- 
ticularly noticed what she thought was good 
judgment on the part of social workers as 


_ to when departure from the ordinary was a 


constructive or destructive factor. 

The class showed interest in a discussion 
of ethics between agencies, especially be- 
tween professional and non-professional 
agencies, but time did not permit of con- 
sideration of this subject. 
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A TALE WITHOUT AN END 


OCIAL case work consists of “ those processes 
which develop personality through adjust- 
ments consciously effected, individual by indi- 

vidual, between men and their social environment.” 
It must be so, but . . . | 


The Visitor, young in experience if not in years, 
one of the many members of the staff of a large, 
well standardized agency in a bustling mid-western 
city, reviewed the perplexing problems existent in 
her case load: a drunken and unapproachable 
father, a slatternly, prevaricating mother, amiable 
but feeble-minded Annie, and so on, and so on, 
and, to close the list, that ever present thorn in 
the side, the Z family. 


Yes, the Z’s: Papa Z, swarthy, stocky, drooping | 


moustached Papa Z, tortured with that awful 
“pain like knife in belly,” who “shook and cried 
like leetle baby” when told he must be operated 
on, and finally put on his clothes and left the 


hospital; physically unable to work regularly or — 


properly provide for his children. Mama Z, 
illiterate in her own language and unable to speak 
more than an occasional word of English, hampered 
by a leg permanently stiffened by arthritis and 
burdened with the care of a clamorous brood. 


Flaxen-haired Molly, subdued and old far beyond 


her twelve years; Johnny and Petie, speechless 


except when among a gang of street urchins and. 


wild as proverbial March hares; Rosie with gold 
hoops in her small ears and eyes bright as new 
shoe buttons; two-year-old Sammy, whose waxen 
pallor outshone that of any little ghost that ever 
walked; and ten-months-old Sophronia, most cun- 
ning in a red jacket and black kerchief tied under 


fat chin. 


Their sordid, smelly surroundings: house jammed 
next a livery stable, toilets and garbage pits in 


the back yard, flies and more flies at all seasons 


of the year. Why shouldn’t they all be sick? 
Sammy’s running ear must receive attention and 
after the first two clinic trips, Mama Z simply 


could not stand that painful clambering in and out 


of a Ford and resigned herself to entrusting poor 
Sammy to the care of the Visitor. Poor me, 
thought the Visitor, for never did the doctor fail 
to say, “Is this your child?” As though she 
would produce such progeny ! Wan-looking Sammy, 
clad in an unironed frock which came to his heels 
or wearing an outgrown dress which frankly re- 
vealed the absurd serge trousers, soggy with tears, 


unable to speak a word of English or Croatian, 


and understanding only the latter. No appeal 


about that shaven-headed wisp of humanity except 
_ in those thin, pleading outstretched arms. Would 


that ear ever heal? © 


Johnny and Petie never at home except to sleep 


and eat, and sometimes not even for that. Could 


it be due partly to the fact that they had once 
tried to pop an ear of field corn during one of 
Mama Z’s rare absences from home, and as a 
punishment Papa Z forced them to remove their 
trousers and kneel on the sharp blackened grains 
while he stood over them wielding a strap and 
threatening to kill? Finally in sheer desperation, 
the Visitor decided to send them to a special school 
but when the morning arrived they were not to 


be found. Mama Z wept and heaped verbal 


Croatian abuse upon the silent Molly, but no boys 


- could be unearthed anywhere. A neighbor sug- 


gested that they might have taken refuge in a 


_° park twelve or fifteen blocks away. And there, 


clean blouses and all, Johnny and Petie were bliss- 
fully fishing for crawdads. Why bother with an 
old maid social worker who only wanted to send 
them to a stuffy old school? It was bad enough 
to attend parochial school occasionally. Anyhow 
they were eventually refused admittance. 

Molly had a suspicious rattling in her chest? 


-Bah, merely a ruse to get her away from her 


poor Papa and Mama, and she the only one who 
could be depended upon to run errands, battle 
with creditors, tend Sophronia, and tidy the house. 
Papa Z said Molly would be as good as dead if 
she went to that rambling frame building in a 
grove of beautiful trees where other little girls 
grew plump and rosy. But not knowing exactly — 
what he was doing he finally put his mark on 


‘the paper and away went Molly supplied with 
tooth brush and nighties, the like of which she'd 


never had before. Mama Z, Sophronia, and Rosie 
grudgingly agreed to visit Molly. Maybe it was 
a nice place and good for Molly to have a tiny 
vegetable garden all to herself but, and Mama Z 
disdainfully eyed Visitor’s perspiring back, Molly’d 
be much happier at home where she belonged and 
where folks spoke Croatian. 

Sophronia had to be carried to the Baby Clinic 
because her little tummy was pouchy and her fat 
legs wouldn’t hold her up. Sophronia, whose. 
darling head was carefully shaved and oiled every — 
change of the moon in order to keep away nits. 
Papa Z gently pointed out to the Visitor that God 
supplied mammas with breast milk long before 
man thought of putting cow’s milk into those 
funny little finger-length bottles that didn’t hold 
enough to fill the stomach of a cat. No, let 
Sophronia nurse as often and as long as she would; 


_ that was the way to raise a baby. Four-year-old 


Rosie came home red-eyed -and could not wait to 
lift her little frock and show the harsh-feeling 
strip of adhesive pasted uncomfortably tight over 
her protruding navel. Mama Z started to tear it 
off but Visitor said “No!” so sternly that she 
let it alone. 
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The Visitor soon got used to seeing a broad- 
shouldered, sandy-haired young foreigner who 
seemed to be the Z’s only caller. He left one day 
as Mama Z painfully limped across the floor, un- 
locked the screen and grunted “hello” to the 


Visitor; then with many smiles and gestures she 


stated laboriously that he was funny man, thirty- 
five and still single. She darted a side-long glance 
at the unsuspecting Visitor. Wasn't she a scrawny, 
bespectacled creature, running around prying into 
other folks affairs with no man to beat her! 
However, she was pleasant and kind, and (Mama 
Z sighed) determined. Maybe the children weren't 
sick quite so often since they'd all gone to the 
doctor times without number but the Visitor did 
have such queer notions. Why should anyone put 
a knife and fork, plate and cup on the table for 
each member of the family when it was so much 
easier to eat out of the pan? And always harping 
on vegetables. -Of course she cooked vegetables. 
She lifted the lid of a huge kettle and there was 
a savory mess of chicken feet and cabbage, just 


what Papa Z liked. Then too it was cute to see 
Sammy go to the big wooden box under the table, 
drag out a huge loaf of bread and gnaw at it — 


for all the world like a little mouse. | 

When hot weather came the Visitor sent them 
all to the Fresh Air Camp and after the camp 
matron reported that the Z’s learned to sit down in 


their chairs without first grabbing and stuffing food 
into their mouths before anyone else had had even 
a smell, she even had their stay extended to four 


weeks. Sammy almost learned to prefer a cup of 
good rich milk to a mug of strong black coffee. 
A few days after their homecoming, the Visitor 
hopefully went to call, but soon came rushing up 
the two steep flights of stairs which led to the 


District Office and wailed into the ear of the 
Assistant Superintendent that she had all but killed . 


the Z’s by thrusting them into a new plane of liv- 
ing, then dumping them back into the old environ- 
ment. Mama Z, Rosie, and Sophronia were 
covered with angry looking boils, and poor, ever- 


unfortunate Sammy slumped on a backless chair, his 


swollen jaws bound in a bath towel knotted on top 
of his suffering head. Again began the many 
trips to doctor and clinic, and immediately Sammy 


was popped into the hospital leaving the Visitor 


wearily laden with damp, heavy Sophronia, Rosie 
clinging to Mama Z who limped along weeping 


despairingly to leave such a little boy in such a big _ 


ine The only reassuring thing was that the 
hospital was in charge of the sweet-faced Catholic 


Sisters of Charity. Two weeks later Sammy, still 


pale and far from robust, was allowed to go home. 

One day while the Visitor waited for Rosie to 
button her small self into a clean dress, Mama Z 
picked up a school book. So much different from 
what she had used in the old country. Wait—with 
shining eyes she brought forth a square, dog-eared, 
flapping paged prayer book wrapped in a piece of 
clean linen. A radiance overspread her plain fea- 
tures while with gnarled finger she traced the lines 
of a prayer, and lapsed unconsciously into Croatian 
as she repeated it for the Visitor. Quickly she was 
transported many years back when she, a child in 
red tasseled shoes, trotted to early mass ‘alongside 
father, mother, brother, sister, happy and secure, 
this very prayer book clasped in a moist, chubby 
hand. Ah, the old country her brow 
clouded as she looked around the dingy room. 
With a sigh she rewrapped the precious volume and 
returned it to its resting place in the nail-studded 
trunk. 

The Visitor idly recalled this little episode. Sud- 
denly she sat up, alert. Why Mama Z had re- 
vealed a corner of her very soul, that prayer book 
was too rich in memories to be brought to light 
every day in the week. Was it possible that in only 
six months time the children were a little sturdier? 
To think that Mama Z would send Sammy into the 
midst of a teeming city with only Visitor to look 
out for him, while she anxiously awaited his return 
when he would run to her with a glad cry, and she 
smothered him with kisses wiping away a furtive 
tear for her frail lamb whom she couldn’t help 
loving a little more than all the others! Was 
Papa Z beginning to realize that Johnny and Petie 
had minds and lives of their own, that they were 
more than puppets who danced reluctantly when he 
pulled the string? Hadn’t Papa Z himself taken 
frail Sammy to the Child Habit Clinic to find out 
why he was so slow in talking, and beamed when 
Sammy sat in a tiny red chair at an equally 
diminutive table? Oh, there were lots of little 
things, beautiful in themselves when viewed in the 
right perspective. 

Perhaps there was scanetiaels in this personality 
versus personality stuff. The Visitor sat and 
wondered. 

FLorENCcE DELIN 
Columbia, S. C., Associated Charities 
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EDITORIAL 


RECENT meeting of the New York 


Chapter of the American Association 
of Social Workers gave us some new 


ideas as to the value of the International — 


Conference of Social Work held in Paris 


last summer. They were, so to speak, syn- 
thetic ideas well ripened by the six months 


since the Conference, given by a group of © 


some dozen people who had participated not 
merely as observers but as makers of the 
Conference itself. 

Outstanding perhaps was the expression 
of a need for an international mind in social 
work. The International Conference is one 
way of achieving this, but an equally impor- 
tant factor is openmindedness, a constant 
awareness of what is being done in other 
countries. We can get some of this without 
crossing the ocean but we can get none of it, 
here or abroad, without first achieving an 
attitude of mind. A profession such as 
social work cannot afford to be provincially 
minded. A recent foreign visitor (a social 
worker) spoke humorously of her visits to 
some American social agencies where she 
had been inducted as a neophyte into the 


mysteries of social work, ending with a 


“I suppose you haven’t any- 


ription, $1.50 a year;- 
cents. 


(1) A seeking spirit; 
tioning of our own work in the light of 
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thing like this in your country?” She 
accepted the implication with the inward 
comment, “No, but we have something 
much better!” 
An International Conference on — to 
Americans—foreign soil tends to develop a 
wholesome humility. It is not an oppor- 
tunity to evangelize the world but to enrich 
our efforts here with the experience both 
positive and negative of workers in other 
countries. From the sense of the common — 
basis of social work, wherever it is practiced, 
from the common background in which it 
has its roots, comes a greater stability for 


the profession as a whole. 


Differences in language make it difficult _ 
sometimes for us to get the complete under- 
standing that we need of what is being done 
elsewhere. But again we do not need to go 
abroad to meet this difficulty. As Dr. Snow 
pointed out, social workers working in the 
same city, speaking the same tongue, fre- 
quently need an interpreter—so different is 
their understanding of terms, so varied the 
connotation of some of our technical jargon. 

Perhaps, therefore, those of us who 
stayed at home can get from the experience 
of those who attended the International 
Conference three significant contributions: 


what is being done in other countries; and 
(3) a stabilization of our profession through 
a better understanding of its common aims 
and purposes. 

In all this the proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Conference (which will be published 
soon) should be of help. The papers on social 


case work, for instance, stress fundamentals 


rather than technical procedure, content 
rather than methodology. We shall probably 
find that variations in practice are no greater 
as between France and Czecho-Slovakia than 
between two different geographical areas in 
our own United States. To read the Pro- 
ceedings (and they will contain much chal- 
lenging material), to take advantage of the 

visits of foreign social workers not for what 
we can tell them but for what they can tell 


us, are necessary elements in preparing for 


the next International Conference of Social 


Work. 


(2) a sterner ques- ~— 
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she was starting a movement in 
co-operation. Neither did the Rev. Mr. 
Right know of his part in the same move- 
ment when he denounced the Family Wel- 


fare Society in a board meeting of a 


Neighborhood House. 

Blanche Mehaffy was an unhappy, unfor- 
tunate woman in her late thirty’s, who gave 
her age as twenty-five when she came to 
Dr. Blaine for relief for stomach trouble. 
Blanche told Dr. Blaine a pathetic story of a 
brutal husband who had abandoned her and 
her child. Her family were caring for the 
child’but would have nothing to do with her. 
A man with whom she was involved was 
supplying her with funds but she was dis- 
couraged to the point where suicide seemed 
the only way out. Dr. Blaine realized that 
she was a social problem as well as a drug 


_ addict. Shortly after her first visit to Dr. 


Blaine’s office she notified him by phone that 
she was ending her life that evening and 
made good to the extent of being found uh- 
conscious with an open gas-cock in her 
room. | 

Acting on the recognition that she was a 
social problem, Dr. Blaine had a social 
worker interview her in his office. The end 
result, after weeks of co-operative effort on 
the part of Dr. Blaine, Blanche’s family, and 
the social worker, has been to have Blanche 


committed to the State Hospital for the 


Insane, as an incurable and progressive case. 
Before this ultimate step had been taken, the 


astounding fact developed that no less than 


nineteen other doctors had preceded Dr. 
Blaine in caring for the patient, their serv- 
ices ranging all the way from several major 
abdominal operations to observation in a 


hospital as a psycho-neurotic. During five 


years she had been in five hospitals. Her 


_ unpaid bills to doctors averaged $90 each. 


Her assertion that she had been engaged to 


Gives at the Minnesota State St. 
Paul, September 13, 1928. 
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THE DOCTOR AND THE MINISTER VIEW THE 
SOCIAL WORKER: 


ANNE FERGUSON FENLASON | 
Training Course for Social and Civic Work, University of Minnesota 


HEN Blanche Mehaffy went to 
Dr. Blaine, she did not know that 


two of the doctors, ,as well as all the history 


she gave Dr. Blaine, except that of drug 


addiction, proved unfounded in fact. 

The significant thing is that of all the 
twenty doctors who came in contact with her 
only Dr. Blaine considered it his function to 
see that she was permanently cared for. The 
question arises whether this was because— 
(1) the other doctors did not consider her a 


‘social responsibility, (2) they did not think 


their responsibility extended beyond her 
physical treatment, or (3) they did not know 
to whom to refer her for the care they could 
not themselves give. 

Interviews with the other doctors disposed 
of the first premise. Invariably she was 
recognized as untruthful, irresponsible, pro- 


miscuous, and a social menace. In a few 


instances the second reason held, as several 


of the doctors were unwilling to have their 


testimony used for her commitment. The 


_ majority, however, were genuinely inter- 


ested in the girl and helped in the final solu- 
tion of the case. 

Thus it was that Blanche Mehaffy made 
us, as social workers, ponder reason (3) and 
wonder how the medical profession as a 
whole regarded us. She also raised the 
question of how to further co-operation be- 
tween physicians and social workers. 

When the Rev. Mr. Right assailed the 
Family Welfare Society for refusal to help 
a family in his parish he thought he was 
stating facts accurately; actually he had 
misunderstood the mother’s statement. 
When he asked why she did not apply for 
help, she said she had been refused the last 


- time she had asked. The agency she had 


asked was the public poor department, not 
the private family agency. The occasion 
was during a period of her husband’s unem- 
ployment the previous year. The public 
agency had provided food and fuel until the 
man had secured employment and their re- 


-fusal to give further help was on the legiti- 


mate assumption that the man’s wages could 
carry the family henceforth. — True, the pri- 
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vate agency had known and helped the 


& family through a period of illness prior to 


that, ending their contact only when the 
family no longer needed their services. 
Their present plight, the serious illness of 
the woman, the intermittent employment of 
the man, and the discovery through the 
examination instigated by the school that the 


two children were both tuberculous, unques- 


tionably warranted the renewed services of 
the family agency. Taking the woman’s 


statement literally, the minister, indignant at 


the family agency, secured assistance 
through his church. But for this inadver- 
tent voicing of his indignation in the 
presence of a director of the family agency 
at the board meeting of his parish Neighbor- 
hood House, the misunderstanding might 
never have been cleared. As it now stands, 
the Rev. Mr. Right, working closely with 
the family visitor, has been able to bring 
material as well as spiritual comfort to the 
family in their time of need. 


The Rev. Mr. Right was frank in admit- 


ting his misapprehensions as to. the services 


which could be and were being rendered by 


the family agency. His frankness in ex- 


pressing his preconceived notions of social 


workers was as salutary as the views were 
uncomplimentary. They made us wonder 
whether the Rev. Mr. Right’s experiences 
with social workers as a group were unique 
or whether other members of the clergy 
might have had similar experiences. Thus 
the Rev. Mr. Right unwittingly played his 
part in an adventure in co-operation. 

After interviews with individual members 
of both the medical and ministerial profes- 


sions by individual members of the Family 


Committee of the Minnesota State Confer- 
ence, it was decided to send a questionnaire 
to each member of both groups in an effort 
to answer the many questions that the sub- 
ject of co-operation evoked. 


Two years ago a questionnaire based on 


the work of family agencies was used by the 
Committee on Publicity Methods in New 
York City.2, They selected four widely dif- 
ferent groups for their experiment: (1) a 
class in social work, (2) a selected number 
of chest contributors, (3) a rotary club, 


* Proceedings, National C onference of Social. 


Work, 1927: “ An Experiment in Sounding Public 


Opinion,” by Linton B. Swift, p. 652-655. 


(4) a business and professional women’s 
club. On their results, based on 128 re- 
turns, they felt justified in recommending 
the extended use of a similar questionnaire 
as a method of finding out what people were 


thinking about social work. 


Although they realize that “this method 
had nothing of scientific value, the Family 
Committee of the Minnesota State Confer- 
ence of Social Work decided to use this 
questionnaire with such adaptations as were 
necessary. Our motive has been to discover 


by use of the questionnaire whatever in the 


social worker’s attitude or practice was a 
hindrance to the working together of the 
doctor, the minister, and the social worker. 

The questionnaire, which was sent to 


every doctor listed in the ABC Directory of 


Minneapolis, the members of the Ramsey 
County Medical Association, and the min- 
isters listed in the directories of both St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, is as follows: 


The Family Division of the Minnesota State — 
Conference of Social Work is anxious to know 
wherein they can be of service to members of the 
clerical profession; wherein they have common 
interests and where there are points of friction. 
This subject is one which will be discussed at 


_ the Conference meeting in September. As a basis 


for such discussion will you kindly indicate your 
opinion of saaaily social work on each of the points 
listed below ? 

By family social work is meant the work done — 
by such agencies as the Family Welfare, the Jewish 
Family Welfare, or the Catholic Central Bureau 
of Minneapolis and the United Charities, the 
Bureau of Catholic Charities, and the Jewish Wel- 
fare Association of St. Paul. — 

You need not sign your name. 


How Do You Think Charitable Funds Should Be 


Administered? 


(If. statement gives. your preference, check 
“yes”; check “no” if it does not. If you feel 
strongly about the matter, make two check marks.) 


I PREFER 
(1) To have all funds go tos necessities 
like food, clothing, and rent....... fi gee 


(2) To have some of the money go 
toward investigation to find out 
what kind of help is really needed. . 5 Sha: 


(3) To have some of it go toward em- 
ploying workers to help people in 
trouble get back on their feet..... if pas 


What Do You Think About Family Social 
Workers? 
(Underline the word or phrase that wien nearly | 
expresses your opinion. nderline twice if you 
feel strongly about the matter.) 
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IT IS MY IMPRESSION THAT FAMILY 
SOCIAL WORKERS ARE 

(1) Sympathetic, too sentimental, too cold, 
credulous, suspicious, cynical, fair, vitally 
interested. 

(2) Tactful, deceitful, straight-forward, brusque, 
well poised, excitable. 

(3) Too much concerned with records and red 
tape, superficial, ae too meddlesome, 
too hurried to lasting results, 
efficient. 

(4) Too y oung, too inexperienced, too old, age 
immateria 


I BELIEVE THAT (Please check) 


(1) Those who assist people in trouble 
should be especially trained for 
elt WOE if 


(2) Training is not needed because any- . 
one with ordinary common sense 
and a warm heart can tell what to 


How Do You Think Family Social Workers Can 
Be of Assistance to You? 


BELIEVE THAT 


' (1) Social workers can help me in 


(2) Social workers could co-operate with 
my profession better than they do.. 


(3) Had close association with family 


(4) Referred or for 
assistance . 
(5) Referred faniilies for other services 
No. 
(6) Had only slight association with 
family social workers............. 
(7) Based my answers on what others 


Have You Ever Experienced Lack of Co-operation 
With Family Social Workers? 


If you have had any particular instance of lack 


of co-operation will you give the details below : 


(Please fill out and return to Mrs. L. S. 
Fenlason, Room 26, Folwell Hall, isis of 
Minnesota. ) 


In the questionnaire sent to ministers the — 


phrase “social workers should co-operate 
with the church by recognizing religion as a 


factor in social rehabilitation was substi- 


tuted for the phrase “social workers could 
co-operate with my profession better. than 
they do.” 


Unfortunately no system of 


was provided to insure a greater proportion 


of returns. Considering, however, that no — 


addressed envelope was included and that 


the questionnaires were sent during the 


vacation period, the number of returns indi- 


cated a real interest in the project. This 
interest was expressed by a minister who 
supplemented his answer by saying, 


If I had not been interested: 


can assure you I would not have taken time to 
answer the questionnaire as I have. I am speaking 
and working in a constructive manner. I presume 
that among your workers there are good, bad, and 
indifferent as in any class; at least this has been 
my own experience and observation. Of course, 
to much hearsay in criticism of the social work I 
do not put very much stock; but I must say that 
the fine work which social ‘work purposes to do 


. in the community is up against much that it can 


overcome if remedies are applied. I think your 
questionnaire is worth while, and I hope that it 
may prove to all interested in relieving 
humanity of any kind of trouble. 


Further expression of genuine interest 


was shown in the fact that 53 of the 90 
doctors’ and 12 of the 48 ministers’ ques- 
tionnaires were signed, although the forms 


stated that signatures were not necessary. 


On this point, one physician said decisively 
that he did not believe in unsigned letters 
where follow-up work was indicated and 
where he saw no need for secrecy. 

It was gratifying to find that 74, or 82 
per cent of the physicians making returns 
did not feel that all funds should go for 
necessities like food, fuel, or clothing. 


Eleven physicians, or 12 per cent, felt that 


all funds should go to material relief while 
five doctors, or 6 per cent, did not answer 
this question. Similarly, 73 physicians, or 
81 per cent, felt that some money should be 
used for investigation to find what help was 
needed. Nine doctors (10 per cent) 
answered that no money should be used for 
investigation while 8 (9 per cent) omitted 
this question. Those who felt the need of 
investigation before treatment also felt 
without exception that workers should be 
employed. Forty-two ministers, 87 per cent 
of the ministers replying, felt that more than 
material relief was needed: 5 (11 per cent) 
felt that all money should be used for food, 
fuel, and clothing, one made no reply to this 
question, although perhaps his reply could 
be assumed in that he believed that workers 
should be employed. Forty-two ministers, 
or 87 per cent, thought investigation was 
necessary and an equal number approved of 
the employment of workers although one of 
the ministers qualified his answer by saying, 
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“but the danger here is red tape. The 
family may die while being investigated.” 
Another minister who thought funds should 
be used primarily for necessities thought 
that “ some investigation is of course neces- 
sary against fakers.” It was not clear 
whether he was amused or incensed at the 
wording of the question of employing 
workers “to help people in trouble get back 
on their feet,” for he replied that it was a 
joke from a practical standpoint. 

A doctor was also skeptical on this point. 
He said “ workers would like to help people 
but usually know not what to do.” 

A like skepticism as to social work 


‘methods was expressed by the doctor who 


said, “ It is my opinion, based upon my ex- 
perience and observation, that organized 


charity never was and never will be success- 


ful. Unless the proper sympathetic and 
charitable spirit goes with a gift (and that 
can be granted only by the giver ) the effect 
is only material and those receiving charity 
look upon it as their right.” 


It was interesting to see what adjectives | 


were selected by each group as characteriz- 
ing social workers. Five physicians and two 
clergymen felt that the a$jectives were 
characteristics possessed by individuals, re- 
gardless :of occupation. As two of the 


doctors tersely phrased it, “social workers — 


are human.” 

One of the ministers wrote: “I cannot 
characterize social workers as a class—some 
are most excellent and others a bit cold, 
formal; most of them I have found tactful, 
a few arrogant, pedantic. Efficiency 
does not depend upon age but upon person- 
ality and adaptability.” 

Another minister felt that social workers 


were tactless and sometimes positively in- 


sulting. He backed this opinion by telling 
of the instance of a young widow with three 
children. The pastor had “found her 
defiant because the workers repeatedly in- 
sulted her because she tried to keep up her 
personal appearance and secure employment 
so food could be had. Then if she stayed 
at home they tormented her about working 
until she was desperate. She was a Catholic.” 
(The writer is a Protestant minister.) 
When he “ pushed her case when she was 
destitute, relief was obtained but in such 
cases the workers throw out insinuations 


January 


that all is not well. Such questions as 
‘What is he to you?’ when there was abso- 


lutely no ground for such suspicion.” (The 


writer is the father of six and old enough 
to be her father.) He adds that he “ would 
not mention this but it is typical and will 
happen with anyone if they push matters and 


gnsist on action.” 


While disagreeing with ,him as to the 
incident being a typical one, it is a clear 
picture of how far reaching in a deleterious 
way the work of one poor worker can be. 

Another minister felt that, although the 
attributes depended on the individual, there 
was a tendency to become “too pro- 
fessional.” | | 

Still another minister contrasted the 
family case worker with the sectarian 
worker by writing, “ While a rector of the 


_ Episcopal Church at X— I worked with a 


sectarian worker and at the same time was 
closely in touch with two professional social 
workers. Here is my reaction: The pro- 
fessional charity worker impressed me as ~ 
being a bit too business like in her attitude 
when such problems needed a sympathetic 
treatment. The untrained secular worker is 
sympathetic enough but lacks common sense. 
This kind of a worker as far as I can see 
never really solves problems, in fact her 
methods make for chronic pauperism. I 
knew one family who were in the same state 
of poverty for eighteen years, the time I 
lived in that city. 

“My experience is that the professional 
social worker is better at solving social prob- 
lems; still I wish she was less officious and — 


possessed more of the milk of human 


kindness.” 

The greatest number of returns was on 
the question of age—38 doctors and 20 
ministers felt that age was immaterial—15 


_ doctors and 10 ministers felt that social 


workers were too young. Age is apparently 
not a handicap in social work as only 2 
physicians felt social workers were too old— 
15 physicians and 6 ministers felt that 
workers were too inexperienced. 

One doctor felt that age was immaterial 3 
but that the fact that workers- were “ mostly 
unmarried ” was a handicap. 

One doctor who damned. social workers 
as “too cold, suspicious, cynical, brusque, 
excitable, too much concerned with records 
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_tribute tact to social workers. 


and red tape, too meddlesome and too 
young,” admitted that the criticisms were 
not from his own contacts, which had been 


satisfactory, but had been brought to him 


by patients he had referred to the family 
agency. 

Another doctor who has had a great deal 
of contact with a certain agency excludes 
them from his indictment. 
came in contact with many admirable work- 
ers and some that were cold, hard, brusque, 
and cynical. Sometimes the hard, cold 
person had too much authority—not the X— 


- agency, however,” he hastens to add. 


~ Both ministers and doctors felt that social 


workers were too much concerned with 


records and red tape—31 doctors expressing 
this opinion and 18 ministers. 
One doctor gave the following as to his 


_ observations anent social workers. “ Results 
_ are too slow and disproportionate to money 


spent. Case histories seem the main indoor 
sport and a certain snoopy disposition on 
the point of certain social workers. 
seems to be too rare a quality. A social 


worker with real gumption is a joy forever. — 
‘May we have more of them when the prob- 


lem solves itself.” 
About the same number (in both pro- 


: fessions) felt that workers were straight- 


forward as felt they were too meddlesome. 
Twenty-one doctors and 8 ministers felt 


_ that they were straightforward whereas 21 
doctors and 7 ministers felt that they were | 


too meddlesome. Only 3 doctors and 2 
ministers thought they were deceitful. 

On the whole, both professions regard 
social workers more favorably than is com- 
monly thought. Seventeen doctors and 14 


ministers consider social workers sympa-— 


thetic, as against 10 doctors and no ministers 


who consider them suspicious, and 7 doctors 


and 2 ministers who consider them too cold. 
Twenty-two doctors and 12 ministers credit 
social workers with being fair; 7 doctors and 
3 ministers think them credulous. Nine 
doctors and 13 ministers think social work- 
ers are vitally interested; but 16 doctors 
think they are too sentimental. Tact is evi- 
dently not found to be so rare an attribute 
among workers as co-workers sometimes 
believe, as 11 doctors and 18 ministers at- 
On the other 
hand, 12 doctors feel that we are too 


He . says, “I 
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brusque and 9 that we are cynical. Social 
workers are thought to be well poised by 
9 physicians and 12 clergymen on the one 


hand, and “ excitable ” by 8 physicians on the 


other. It is to be hoped that the small num- 
ber crediting social workers with thorough- 
ness does not mean that the contrary opinion 
is held. Four doctors and 5 ministers 
thought we were thorough, while 4 doctors 
and 2 ministers thought we were superficial. 

In spite of short-comings of personalities, 
12 doctors and 13 ministers voted that social 
workers were efficient. ‘ 

What does the selection of all of these 
adjectives mean? Very little other than the 


_ fact that social workers affect professional 


men as individuals. A poor impression made 


‘by an individual social worker reflects on 


the social worker as a group. It behooves 
the individual social worker therefore to 
have some regard for the impression she 


‘leaves behind her for the credit of her 


profession. 
- Both doctors and ministers, probably be- 


cause of their own professional training, 


realized the value of training for social 
work. Seventy-seven, or 85 per cent, of the 
doctors thought training necessary; 11° 
thought it unnecessary; 2 did not answer. 
Of the 11 who thought that training was 
not needed, because anyone with ordinary 


- common sense and a warm heart can tell 


what to do for people in trouble, was the 
doctor who thought social workers were 
superfluous under any consideration. He 
believed that “church officials should sup- 
plant social workers as they should know 
the people in their parishes well enough to 
know where the money should go.” An- 
other thought they should be “ efficient, 
honest, and know their business,” but 
thought training unnecessary. 

Another physician opposed training on 
the grounds that it tended to egotism. One 
could see his point of view when he ex- 
plained that he had been in practice for 
thirty-eight years and during that time had 
treated his full share of poor patients. He 
concludes, “ I look back with satisfaction to 
the good old days of individual charity (no 
publicity) when you did not even tell your 
wife, and today—what a change!” 

In support of training, one physician 


stated that social workers “need training 


as 
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more than any other profession.” Another 


doctor suggested that the training should in- 
clude supervision by someone familiar with 


(1) religion, (2) medicine, (3) psychology. 


He also believed that common sense and a 


warm heart should be an additional requisite 
to training. He asks what I hope is a 
rhetorical question, “ Are training and these 
two characteristics incompatible ? ”’ 

Another physician who believed in train- 
ing qualifies by asking, “ but by whom and 
where?” He added that a warm heart is 


not even necessary if a person has common 


sense. 

Another doctor had reservations on the 
subject of training. He believes training is 
needed but workers are paid too much for 
the labor they perform. They regard their 
job as a snap and he thinks they are right 
in that regard. He asks, “ How many of 
them resign their positions for more arduous 
labor?”’ (I wish he had suggested some 
such positions for ex-social workers!) The 
explanation of his attitude was found in his 
statement that he had known two social 
workers and neither of them seemed very 


well chosen for their work. He added that 
he realized that his criticisms were not con-— 


structive in their nature and regretted that 


he could not offer something worth while. 


He has given us a graphic picture of the 
impression caused by two workers who 
fortunately are not representative of the 
group as a whole. 


Forty-three out of the 48 ministers be-~ 


lieved in the value of training. A notable 
exception was the minister who said, “ Social 
workers are a nuisance, trained, untrained, 
or detrained. Bury them.’ Another minister 
believed in training but added that “ training 
is not a sine qua non.” Still another pastor 
believed in training but “not too much.” 
(He somehow reminds me of the visitor who 
noted in a record that a client “ has incipient 
tuberculosis but not so very incipient.” ) 
One of the ministers who says, “I think 
we all know that both training and a warm 
heart are needed,” adds this comment: “ I 
have not experienced any lack of co-opera- 
tion with family social workers at all; they 
have always been willing to listen. The big 
lack that I have felt is the same as with the 
great corporation; there is no ‘soul’ in it. 


Red tape and theories and trained workers 


and investigators are all right and it should 
be so; but the quick response of the warm 
and understanding heart should permeate 
and control it all. Dr. H testified to this 


very fact some time ago, speaking before a 


group of preachers, saying that he had to 
discharge his social secretary because her 
head was running away with her heart.” 

He indicated his desire for co-operation by 
concluding, “We understand the greatness 
of the task as well as the wonderful oppor- 
tunities for doing good and I know that the 
pastors will be glad to co-operate in this 


wor 


The most valuable information came in 


: the replies on the questions of co-operation. 


Fifty-eight doctors, or 60.3 per cent, be- 
lieved that social workers could help them 
in problem cases. Forty-one ministers, or — 
85 per cent of those replying, thought social — 
workers would be of assistance in difficult 
cases. Seven doctors (about 8 per cent), felt 
that social workers could not help. One of 
these wrote that the reason they could not 
be of service to him was that he was in a 
highly specialized branch of surgery. Only 
one minister answered this question in the 
negative although 6 failed to answer it at all. 
Twenty-five of the doctors omitted this — 
question while 3 put a question mark after 
the question. | 

Sixty-four doctors, or 71 per cent thought 
there should be better co-operation. Eight 
doctors and 3 ministers felt that the. co- 
operation needed no improvement. (One of © 
the doctors was the surgeon mentioned be- 
fore.) Eighteen doctors did not answer this 
question. 

As in all the other questions, the comments 
were more suggestive than the tabulated 
figures. There is criticism tempered by 
tribute in the remarks of the doctor who 


wrote, “Social workers always have been 


co-operative. However, many of them give 
the impression that they are actuated by a 


sense of curiosity rather than a desire to 


serve. Therefore I have ‘underlined the 
word meddlesome. The younger ones are 
sometimes morbidly curious where a sexual 
problem is involved and are apt to over- 
emphasize just one phase of the case at 
hand. In my psychiatric work, social work- 
ers have been invaluable in determining 


family situations, economic stress, and so 
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on, which may be Gcteranng factors in 
psychoneuroses.” | 

This doctor based his replies on intimate 
contact with family social workers as did 63 


of the doctors reporting and 15 of the 


ministers. Fifty-seven doctors and 15 min- 


isters had referred families for food, rent, 


and fuel, while 51 doctors and 18 ministers 
had referred them for other _ services. 
Twelve doctors and 5 ministers did not 
answer the question as to the amount of 
contact. Eighteen doctors and 8 ministers 
failed to answer the question of referring 
families for material help. The question as 
to reference for other services was omitted 
by 21 doctors and 11 ministers. 

While 29 doctors and 9 ministers admitted 


that they had only slight personal contact 


with family workers, only 6 doctors and 7 


“ministers said their statements were based 


upon what others had told them. 

One of the doctors who had found social 
workers “usually very co-operative " felt 
that lack of co-operation was partially the 
fault of the medical profession. 

Another charitably explained that the lack 
of co-operation was as a rule due “to the 
religious belief interfering with a common 
sense solution of problems.” Only one doc- 


tor who had experienced poor co-operation 


failed to give details. His bitter comment 


-made, however, over his signature, was that 


the instances were “‘ too many to enumerate.” 

_It was evident from some of the instances 
given as to lack of co-operation that family 
workers are symbols of social workers gen- 
erally and thereby reap both blame and 
reward that perhaps should have gone else- 
where. Other instances, however, clearly 
show the need for better understanding 
between the doctors and the ministers and 
the family case workers. An example of a 
Situation calling for co-operation was cited 
as follows by a doctor: 


It is my opinion that the multiplicity of agencies 
is making a professional class of dead beats who 
impose on the workers in order to get something 
for nothing. Many of these cases are abundantly 
able to pay for their treatment and should be 
investigated thoroughly. I have in mind now a 
case of syphilis which went the rounds of the free 
hospitals and the family agency, etc. This man 
has earned $8 per day for the past year and still 
gets free treatment. I do not care to write com- 
plaints but in three cases which I had reason to 
know were meritorious, I applied to the Community 


Fund, the Welfare Association, and the poor de- 


charity 


partment, and was or to get response in a 
single instance. Ns 8 will be willing to give facts in 
an interview. . 


The of free care 
patients is laid at the door of the social 
worker by many of the doctors. The com- 
ments on this subject are too many to give 
in detail. One doctor expressed the senti- 
ments of several when he said, 


The only institutions they (social workers) seem 
much concerned with are the city hospital and the 
University. They would have the people under- 
stand that these institutions are the only ones 
with proper physicians and willing to oak for 
charity. A physician refers a family to a family 
association, settlement house, or so on. The social 
welfare workers immediately send the case for 
what medical care they need to the dispensary or 
the public hospitals. They feel that charity is 
only to be found there, and also that the physicians 
there are the only ones qualified. | 


Another doctor discal the same subject 
from the other angle. He comments, 


The medical profession is more often consulted 


by the social worker than the reverse. There 


seems to be a general impression among social 
workers that the medical profession is a vast 
charity organization ready and anxious to care 
for all comers in the name of charity whom the 
social worker refers for treatment. This is to a 
large extent true, but there is need of more careful 
investigation on the part of the social worker 
before cases are sent for treatment. After just 
oo my three months at the City Hospital 

t has been impressed on me that the immediate 
faenities of too many patients there drive to the 


hospitals in better cars than the staff doctors can 


afford to drive. The same is true of the other 
free clinics in both cities. While we are willing 
and glad to help the really needy ones, we naturally 
resent the grabbing of those who could and should 
pay for medical service. 

It seems to be the first reaction of a nurse or a 
social worker to send patients to a free clinic 
regardless of circumstances. 

Why would it not be a good idea for social 
workers to have a list of specialists in all the 
various lines of medicine and let the patient select 
one and then let the doctor decide whether or not 
he should receive charity? Or why not try the 
plan of paying the doctor for his services out of 

adn, This is radical, I know, but we 
all contribute to the funds and then are expected 


to contribute medical care in addition. 


' Another facet of the pay question was 
exposed by another doctor who complained, 
“They preach ‘ you don’t need to pay doc- 
tors’ and that is not-good gospel for anyone. 
You show the same tendency in page one, 
paragraph one [the paragraph referring to 
material aid] in omitting medical care as a 
necessity.” 
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physicians that social workers did not have 
a proper perspective of social values. One 
said, 

I believe there is too great a tendency for 
workers to think that those that are ogame 


should, in spite of their different environment 


life, look at their problems from the social 
worker’s viewpoint. | 


The other, writing anonymously, said, 


I believe superficial investigation and sentiment 
play too great a part, also a theoretical desire to 
raise the social status of the individual above that 
individual’s capacity to raise it. Social workers 
are too theoretical in attempting to equalize or 
level the social status. For instance, should the 
wife of a laborer with a salary of $100 monthly 
demand the same food and lodging as the wife or 
family of the man with the capacity and industry 
enough to earn him a salary of $200 per month? 


Some of the answers seemed unfair but 


the unfairness was clearly the result of a 
misconception of a case worker’s job. An 
instance of this was the doctor who said, 


I find that social workers are governed by the 
clock and that often when needed are not avail- 
able—as on holidays, Sundays, and Saturday after- 
noon and evenings. I feel that if aid is needed at 
1:00 p.m. on Saturday, it works an imposition or 
hardship to be forced to wait until Monday at 
9:00 a.m. I also believe that there is too much 
overlapping in social service and that it should 
be under one head ; 


One physician who is unusually co-opera- 
tive with social workers humbly states his 


_ convictions. 


The ones I know do splendid work. Sometimes 


results have seemed slow but when I have become 


better acquainted with the nature of social service 
I have understood why. I do think that workers 


. might depend more on the doctor’s statements of 


the patient’s needs, though I realize that often our 
information is from observation more than fact. 


Like tolerance was shown by a minister 
who wrote, 


I can’t say that I have experienced any lack of 
co-operation. Anything appearing so is only the 
result of an incomplete view and understanding. 
Almost all workers have meant well. I am sure 
lack has been traceable to a failure to 
appreciate cardinal principles. Contacts—actual 
contacts always improve the open mind. 


Time will permit the inclusion of. only 
two more criticisms, both from physicians. 


One said, 
My experience with social workers has been as 


follows: when called upon to aid in giving food, 


shoes, and clothing, and so on, they read the house- 
wife a lecture on keeping a budget or advising her 
how to raise her children. This usually done by a 
high school girl who has never kept house or an 


old maid who knows nothing about children. This — 
is the most common fault of a social worker—she- 


forgets the business at hand. 


A criticism such as this, which was 


anonymous, makes one rage at the limita- 


tions of the questionnaire method where 
statements, no matter how biased or illogical, 
can go unchallenged. 

Of a constructive nature were the com- 


ments of another physician, who criticizes 


social workers on three points: 


(1) Cases are dropped too quickly and doctors 
are not kept informed until the final disposition 
of the case. (2) Social workers too frequently 


assume that recipients of charity are dishonest if. 


not co-operative. On the other hand, the tactful, 
sly types “ work them for long periods by suavity.” 
(3) Many times social workers come to visit 
antagonized by the neighbors who resent and envy 


the help which organizations are giving their 


nearby acquaintances. 


‘While the statistic2! results of the ques- 
tionnaire are valueless, except to give a 


general picture of how we as social workers — 
appear to certain members of two profes- 


sional groups, the comments accompanying 
them show four things: 


(1) Where friction results, it has gen- . 


erally been caused either by an unfortunate 
contact or by a lack of appreciation of the 


. aims of case work. 


(2) Doctors and ministers can use social 
workers in difficult situations to a greater 
degree than is now being done. 


(3) Co-operation and use of social work- 


ers depends on better knowledge of the case 
worker’s job and a closer personal acquaint- 
ance among the doctor, the minister, and the 
social worker. 

(4) Working out this better understand- 
ing and closer co-operation is the joint prob- 
lem of the members of the two professions 
and the social work group. 


Perhaps there is no better way of sum- J 
marizing than to repeat, “ Contacts—actual 


contacts—always improve the open mind.” 


Perhaps by working together we can find — 


some way to enlarge and improve our con- 
tacts not only for the improvement of our 
minds but also of our methods. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SOCIAL WORKER IN 
ASSISTING THE SCHOOL TO DEVELOP A SOCIAL 
ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CHILD’ 


| 309 


DAVID H. HOLBROOK 
_ Secretary, National Social Work Council 


The Child! Where is he? 
A Social Attitude! What is it? 
The Social Worker! Who is he? : 
These are mouth filling phrases. We 
really need a semester for acquaintance and 
discussion. Instead of a half-hour address 
in which a speaker skips lightly from rock 


to rock, we should embark on a long voyage 


School! Which one? Yours? 


_ of discovery among these islands in our own 


thinking and the skipper should be a real 
partner in the adventure. At present we are 
pretty much at sea in the discussion of these 
very general terms, and a two day considera- 
tion is bound to be as inadequate as it is 
needed ; as satisfying only as it may prove 
to be stimulating. There will need to be 
many more discussions before the mutual 
responsibilities of teachers and _ social 
workers can be definitely stated. 

Our thinking now is really preliminary to 
more specific consideration of certain defi- 
nite problems already claiming careful con- 
sideration as the school consciously ad- 
dresses itself to its ever-changing social re- 
sponsibilities. My part is to bring you a 


_ few observations growing out of an experi- 


ence in social work about equal in time to 
my earlier work in the public schools. Be- 
cause that experience has been largely in the 


field of social case work, and because the 


case work field lies nearest the interest of 
those active in developing visiting teaching, 


my thinking will lead me frequently to use . 
_ the terms case work and social work almost 
synonymously. A settlement worker, a pub- 


lic health nurse, a recreation supervisor, 


would bring you different approaches to our — 
general theme, and they too would often use ~ 
the term social work when they referred to 


their specialized fields. This reflects the 
present situation in the profession of social 
work, 


*Given at the Convention of the National 
Association of Visiting Teachers, Minneapolis, 
July 2, 1928. 


It is not so very different from the 


division of labor in the educational field, 
e.g., the kindergartner; the elementary, 
secondary, and university instructor; the 
vocational instructor; the physical director; 
and soon. The variety of approach in social 
work need not disturb us and may have some 
lessons for us to consider later. 

But why does the school need to take 
thought on the problem of developing a so- 
cial attitude? Certainly education is a social — 
process just as case work is. There is an 
identity of goals even though there is a dis- 
tinct division of professional fields. What 
are some of the obstacles teachers stumble 
over on which social workers can offer some 
help? What unique contributions have the 
social workers? What are some underlying 
principles in the division of professional 
effort ? 

_ If I were speaking to social workers, my 
emphasis would be quite different. Social 
workers have their own peculiar obstacles, 
and also share responsibility for some of the 
things I shall mention. Both groups need to 
understand each other better. But today let 
us remember we are for the most part a 


group of school people, and I am undertak- 


ing to offer to you the suggestions of at least 
one social worker. 

_ Passing by the unprogressive teacher and — 
even the fairly good teacher who lacks any 


- information about social work, what about 


the well informed, understanding teacher 
who knows and values the development of 
personality, individual by individual, and in 
all its relations? I find a pretty general feel- 
ing among social workers that teachers seem 
to have great difficulty in knowing “all of 
the person ’’—what the other nineteen hours 
of the twenty-four mean in the child’s life. 
Too often only a segment is considered and 
then we wonder what is the matter with the 
educational process! The causes of failure 
and. success in school and life lie deep in the 
entire life of the child. What the social 
worker means by this criticism of the 
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teacher’s view of the child is weet your 


careful consideration. I suggest you invite 


to your teachers’ meetings some social case 
worker in your community and ask her to 
speak for herself. 

May I offer you one brief confession of a 
very capable social worker who was for- 
merly a teacher: 


and I find myself wishi —ae might have known 
about case work. onday evening, when at 
the hotel, a ogy student of mine called me 
He is now a gray-haired attorney, aeabeotel 
enough, but restless and frail in th. He was 
in the first English class I taught in my first 
year's teaching, and as we sat and dined and talked 
had a keen realization of what an inadequate 
teaching job I had done. How little I had realized 


this lad’s ambitions and sorrows and loyalties! It | 


was revealing to hear him relate some of the 
happenings as he understood them. He remem- 
my unwillingness to believe that 

the most difficult boys in the high school 
had circulated a pretty bad sort of stories. Mr. 
Smith had seen an article in the local paper that 
I was to speak at a meeting he was curious 
to see if I was the teacher of 1913. As I write I 
have a feeling I wish teachers, and social workers 
too, might more often see all of the person, not 
just a bit—and so often the most unpromising bit 


_ of his personality. 


The significance in this statement is not 


its complete novelty. Every. thoughtful | 


teacher is sooner or later faced with similar 
situations. Its value to us lies in its recog- 


nition of earlier professional inadequacy as — 


a teacher in the light of later professional 
experience as a social worker. She wishes 
she “ might have known about case wor 

as she listens to this appraisal of her work 
as a teacher by a former pupil. Her philos- 
ophy, practice, and routine as a_ social 
worker, which is largely born of training 
and experience, is vivid in her mind as she 
thinks back to her teaching days and she 


gives to us an estimate of professional values _ 
and points out the joint responsibility of 


teachers and social workers for seeing “ all 
of the person.” 

The training of the next generation of 
teachers, I hope, will include some sharing 
of the philosophy and viewpoint of the social 
worker, perhaps even some slight acquaint- 
ance with its practice and technique, though 
the value of that is debatable ; certainly some 
information as to social resources and pro- 
cedure in professional co-operation with the 


social worker. In the meantime, what are © 


some of our own obstacles to “seeing all 
of the child”? 

Most important, it seems to me, is one’s 
own individual philosophy of childhood— 
one’s attitude toward individual children, 
If we sincerely believe that “ growth is the 
chief business of childhood and the poten- 
tiality of the individual child something 
more precious ’’* than any success and per- 
sonal achievement as teachers, we have al- 
ready taken a long step toward helping the 
school develop a more social attitude. This 
holds equally true for parents, social 
workers, juvenile judges—in fact for all 
who are interested in social progress. 
“ Poetry, religion and evolutionary science 
recognize it.”* No specialized skill or effi- 
ciency in administration or cleverness in co- 
operation between professional groups sur- 
passes in importance this elemental need for 
an abiding faith in the capacity of the child 
for growth. | 
I suppose no one of us would admit for 
one moment that we are lacking in this 
respect. But can’t we think of other 
teachers, parents, and social workers who 
seem to be thus lacking ? 

But what has the social worker to offer to | 
the teacher on this point? The advantage 
of a greater measure of professional free- 
dom and fewer artificial aids, fewer crutches 
on which to lean as she struggles with her 
social work problem—educational problem, 
if you please, in the great school of life. (I 
shall try to point out a little later some of — 
the encumbrances that seem to me to weigh 
less heavily on the social worker. At this — 
point I wish merely to record an observation 


-and suggest a responsibility.) As I think © 


over the attitudes of teachers and social 


_workers I have known, I have the distinct 


impression that teachers, more than social 
workers, struggle with or are completely 
weighed down by the impedimenta of their 
profession. And it is at the expense of their 
fundamental interest in the child, the family, 
the personalities of those they seek to help 
grow. If this impression is at all likely to be 
true for the professions of teaching and 
social work, it suggests an exceedingly im- 
portant subject for careful thought and 
inquiry. It emphasizes the need for the 
closest possible sharing of philosophies and 


* Henry M. Thurston, Tue Famtry, March, 1921. 
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ideals between teachers and social workers — 
jn the interest of our all knowing more 


appreciatively the whole person, and thereby 
renewing our faith even while we work at 
our daily tasks. 

Not only do we need a better appreciation 
of one another’s deeper feelings and anxie- 
ties but also a greater appreciation of the 


possibilities of our efforts—especially when 


they are relatively new, like social case work. 
Again I suggest to you an article in THE 
FamMILy (June, 1928) by Jessie Taft in 
which she discusses the “ Spirit of Social 
Work ” and takes you in a few pages over 
the truly remarkable contribution to social 
progress that has been growing under the 


name of social case work. As recently as 


1901 Miss Mary E. Richmond made articu- 
late for the first time the possibilities of a 
technique that is now generally recognized 


and widely applied. More recently, in the 


little volume, ‘“ What is Social Case 
Work? ’’* she has made the subject live in 
terms of the home, school, industry, and 
other social institutions. It should be read 
by every teacher desiring to know the re- 
sources available to her in modern social 
work. 


The practical point for us is, do teachers 


- recognize in case work the possibilities for — 


help.in solving their own educational prob- 


lems and the opportunities for broad social — 


service in recognizing early symptoms of 
social difficulties that are sure later to be the 
concern of more specialized social work 
agencies? Do school teachers refef cases for 
any other reasons except “relief”? Do 
they know, as Miss Taft says, “that all 


poverty is different and that poverty is never - 


the only problem”? Social workers think 
they don’t. The social workers are fre- 


quently themselves to blame for using - 


schools too often as sources of investigation 
instead of as co-operating agencies for treat- 
ment. But the schools also have a responsi- 
bility for informing themselves. Great 
initiative has been shown by the schools in 
working with.certain supplementary scien- 
tific and professional fields. But as yet 
social case work has not caught the serious 


attention of many leading educators—or at — 


any rate they do not work at it very hard. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 


his father’s shiftlessness. 
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A little inquiry would reveal to them a con- 
siderable group of qualified scientists, as 
well as a small army of zealous practitioners, 


engaged in a serious and effective new ap- 


proach’to the same fundamental problems 
that still challenge the wisdom and resource- 
fulness of our best educational Sinstitutions 
and leaders. 


Social workers say that many good 


teachers seem to find it hard to grasp certain 
essentials of case work practice, such as the 


need for thorough investigation, the length 
of time needed for social treatment and the 
significance of the plan for the whole family 


_ in the educational progress of the child. In 


connection with the older medical profession 
“The doctor says so”’ may be sufficient to 
justify Johnny’s rémaining out of school 
until Monday. But the social worker often 
has difficulty in satisfying the earnest 
teacher of the validity of her social diagnosis 
and prescription. A needed pair of shoes 
supplied by the family society seems all that 
is necessary to guarantee the child’s attend- 
ance, yet the social plan for the family may 
involve the purchase of those shoes by the 
father out of next Saturday’s wages. Per- 
haps Johnny’s troublesomeness on the play- 
ground or his truancy is really only a com- 
pensation for his secret embarrassment over 
Will Johnny’s 
education proceed faster if the family so- 
ciety or the father buys the shoes? 


It may require a case conference to deter- 


mine it. But the social worker’s viewpoint — 


and opinion should be considered. She may 


have located the hidden difficulty. Best of 


all she may have developed unsuspected re- 
sources. The morale of one entire family 
was strengthened through the discovery by 
the social worker of the mother’s earlier in- 
terest in informal folk dancing with the 
other employees of a large estate in Poland 
where the feudal system still existed. To 


discover these fundamental social difficulties - 


and resources requires time as well as skill, 


patience as well as cleverness in interview- 


ing, human sympathy and appreciation as 
well as professional technique, unconscious 


art as well as science. A certain case worker — 


unlocked the lips of an uncommunicative 


client by dropping in for no other purpose — 


than to ask for a cup of tea at the end of a 


busy day. Many previous professional calls 
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had yielded only disconnected facts. An- 


act of friendliness (perhaps unplanned— 


what difference does it make?) established | 


mutual confidence and lasting partnership. 
All this takes time. If the social worker is 
to justify the hopes of the co-operatively 
minded teacher she must also enjoy a fair 
measure of the confidence due an allied pro- 


fession—even if it is only expressed by 


“the social worker says so.’ 

Organization (dear to the heart of the 
American people) is always more or less a 
compromise with freedom, spontaneity, in- 
dividual initiative, growth. It is justified to 


the extent that it is in the interest of the 


larger good. It is a méans—not an end. It 
should always include processes of experi- 
mentation for its own better adaptation to 
the ends sought. It should show a generous 


attitude toward criticism emanating from 


within itself as well as a cordial attention to 
outside opinions and suggestions. Social 
workers within and without the schools have 
a responsibility for merits their experience 
on matters of organizatidn and administra- 


tion as well as on professional ideals and © 


practices. The very newness of social work 


argues for a mutual exchange of experiences 
in order that the dangers encguntered by the 


older institution may be avoided and the 
unique contributions of the newer institution 
may be studied while the pioneering spirit is 
strong and vital. 

Many of the obstacles encountered by in- 
dividual teachers, about which we have been 
talking, are largely the result of the impedi- 
menta, the inertias of school organization 
and administration. The fact that strong 


teachers surmount these difficulties only em- . 


phasizes their existence. The list is too long 
and too well known to be discussed here. I 
merely wish to report back to you, as it 


were, some of the encouragements I have 


found in social work. 

There is in social work, as yet, no large 
indigestible lump corresponding to the 
school curriculum with all its appendages of 
text-books, quizzes, term averages, and so 


on. Instead there is a spirit of inquiry into © 


the content of social work. This is a weak- 
ness as well as a strength, but it may well be 
shared with the schools as an aid to develop- 


ing the attitude of f undamental interest in — 


the child. 


The curriculum makers in a certain high 
school decreed that algebra be required of 
all pupils. Capable teachers labored long 
and faithfully to make this item of food in 
the educational menu palatable and nourish-. 
ing. The visiting teacher, concerned pri- 
marily with responsibility for diagnosing 
and treating the social ills of individual 
pupils, was under no compulsion to accept 
the curriculum as a basis for her efforts, 
On the contrary she was expected to dis- 


cover reasons’ for modifying it. Both 


algebra teacher and visiting teacher shared 
responsibilities for educational standards 
and individual growth, but in very different 
proportions. The latter with her social 


work philosophy and case work routine took 


as her major premise the needs of the pupil — 
and not the curriculum. As a matter of fact 
her investigations showed that too many 
withdrawals from school were traceable to 
this rigid requirement, and the curriculum 
was correspondingly amended. The school 
authorities gladly made the change, but it 
was the social worker who pointed out the 
need. An educational meal certainly implies 
a menu, but the social worker is concerned 
with the diner and not the dinner. | 

The institutionalism of social work is less 


pronounced than that of education. For 


instance, social workers recognize the 


schools as one of several social institutions. 


Do the schools as easily recognize themselves 
as one of several educational institutions? 
In oratory, yes, but usually as an adjunct to 
the school system and not in the everyday 
attitude of individuals and school boards. 
Which group, the social agencies or the 
schools, is more apt to help the other de- 
velop new phases of work,. new depart- 
ments? Which more likely to help secure 
financial support for the other? Modern 
social work has its own tendencies toward a 
greater institutionalism. But its youth, and 
perhaps its nature, make possible a greater 
flexibility. 

I have personally found that fourteen 
years in the classroom developed in me an 
over-allegiance to orderly routines that were 
largely under my autocratic control. In a 
sense I was judged by my fidelity to them 
and my ability to control them. This, I be- | 
lieve, did not tend to-make me useful in de- 
veloping a social attitude. The social case 
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for thought and conference. 
mounting volume of work and the standard- 


worker has her routines, but they tend to 
direct her rather than to control her. The 


bell doesn’t ring at the end of every period 
for her, nor does she always hold up to her 
own gaze and her client’s the approaching 
end of a term with its promise of a reward- 
ing mark or threat of failure. She uses the 
equivalents of periods, bells, terms, and 
marks, but in an infinite variety of ways and 
she takes it for granted that their use is in 
terms of a continuing process that goes on 
through the years, long after she will be 


' gone. The good teacher may have the same 


conception of her function in influencing 


the entire life of her pupils, but the bell 


rings more inexorably on her plans and the 
term averages loom larger in her conscious- 
ness. There are tyrannies of routine in 


social work but somehow they are not so © 
_ obvious or paralyzing. 


Social work, by reason of its being so 


largely sponsored by private agencies, has 


large contributions to make in originality, 
flexibility, courageous professional devotion, 
and acquired skill in winning, holding, and 
utilizing public support—both in service and 


money. The necessity for recruiting inter- — 
ested minorities and proving itself directly 


to individual voluntary contributors in the 
face of opposition and apathy tends to les- 
sen the gap between professional effort and 
public financial support. Any public agency 


seeking a more effective socialization may 


find ref reshing resources and valuable ex- 
perience in a close association with private 
social agencies. The visiting teacher in the 


| public school may enjoy these advantages if 


she is ingenious enough to develop them 
without losing her own sense of belonging 
primarily to the school. : 

The schools, under public administration 
and tax supported, are re-making themselves 
in a truly thrilling fashion. But social work 
under private auspices is new enough and 


inherently independent enough to be freer 
than the schools to change its processes, 
_ Scrap unworkable routines, analyze its jobs, 


vary the focus of its efforts and take time 
Its rapidly 


izing tendencies of the age threaten but as 
yet have not stifled a sturdy, militant em- 
phasis on change and growth in professional 


portant point needing emphasis. 
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endeavor in public as well as private 


agencies: 

Our attention has: been centered almost 
entirely on the common fundamental objec- 
tives and mutual responsibilities of education 
and social work because that seems the im- 
What 
shall be the actual professional division of 
labor must depend on agreement on what we 
are trying to do. But the two discussions 
ought never to be widely separated. The 
teacher is not a social worker in the more 


restricted use of the term. Both profes- 
- sional groups, as well as the interested pub- 


lic, will be continuously concerned in seek- 
ing to arrive at satisfying adjustments. At 
present this must be carried on in many 


small groups, as no one person or organiza- 


tion is in a position to speak with authority 
born of long experience. Each principle 
proposed must necessarily run the gamut of 
experience over a considerable period of 
time before the place of the visiting teacher 
in the schools and the relation of the outside 
social worker is clearly recognized and ac-. 
cepted. Principles are beginning to appear 
and your Association will be diligent in pro- 
viding for their discussion. That is one of 
its functions. 

_It may be interesting to know that this 
same discussion of division of labor is going 


on within the case work field. At least one 


group is undertaking to define what is 
generic social case work and what are the 
interrelations of eight or more specialized 
fields, of which visiting teaching seems to be 
one. It would be premature to discuss their 
deliberations, but it is interesting to know 
that they find their problem bound up with 
the broad community problem of the divi- 
sion of labor in those fields of human service 
that have to do with the treatment and de- 
velopment of the individual and of which 
social case work is a part. These include 
medicine, the administration of justice, the 
ministry, and education. The report of this 
study group should prove suggestive. For 
instance, ought the visiting teacher to ad- 
minister relief? Ought the visiting teacher 
to be responsible for the treatment of a 
family if she is responsible for its social 
diagnosis? And so on. 

In the last analysis social workers and 
educators cannot escape the necessity for 
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testing their attitudes against the dominant 
note of the age. What is it all about? Just 
what are we trying todo? In what direction 
are we tending? What are the values in life 
underlying society’s attitude toward its own 
fruitfulness and perpetuation ? 


In a recent number of the Saturday 


Review of Literature,* Dr. Henry Seidel 
Canby writes, 


The ruling passion of this civilization is success. 
The ideal of our ancestors was happiness. By suc- 


cess I mean an adaptation of the human animal to 


his immediate environment which will give him an 
advantage in acquiring what happens to be most 
desired at the moment, and in being what happens 
to be most approved. Success is a realizable ideal, 
for it means having what others have, being what 
others are, and its key is knowledge. By happiness, 
I mean a personal sense that the deepest aspira- 
tions of the individual have been satisfied. It 
certainly does not involve success, though it may; 
it is seldom a realizable ideal, for its key is a 
control over life quite impossible of mass pro- 
duction. Knowledge helps it a little, but the 
imagination much more. 


Both processes—education and _ social 
work—reflect in their spirit and methods the 


* April 28, 1928. 


January 


modern strivings for practical results, 
“Space thinking,” as Principal Jacks calls 
it, “ human life as a spectacle in space rather 
than an experience in time.” * But the older 
institution, education, presents the sharper 
paradox of power in scientific measurement 
and weakness in teaching how to live. The 
balance between knowledge and ifnagination 
is not quite so unequal in social work. The 
development of personality is a more con- 
scious ideal; spiritual content a more Satis- 
fying objective. | 

The social worker, as he strives to make 
more certain the basis of his knowledge, 
more tangible the results of his efforts, has 
a golden opportunity to share with the 
teacher out of the routine of his work the 
sense of beauty and romance in life that 
may grow out of human suffering and 
misfortune. 

As we strive as teachers and_ social 
workers to develop within ourselves a more 
social attitude toward the child, what shall 


_ be our watchword—success or happiness ? 


“Constructive Citisenship. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


UBLICITY ror Soctar Worx: M. S. and 
E. G. Routzahn. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1928, 392 pp. 
Once in a while there is published a book so full 


of meat, so honest and so well organized that it — 


seems a shame that there is no simple way of indi- 
cating, at least to the particular group for which it 
is intended, that this is not “just another book.” 


Such a volume is Publicity for Social Work by — 


Mary Swain Routzahn and Evart G. Routzahn of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. The particular group 
concerned is the entire profession of social workers, 
for the book deals with publicity in its broadest 
sense. Any person who has any concern with 
writing, with public speaking, with exhibits, with 
demonstrations, or in fact with influencing human 
behavior for any purpose can read this book with 
profit. 

For ten years or more Mr. and Mrs. Routzahn 
have been watching the publicity activities of social 
agencies throughout America, not as casual ob- 
servers but as the scientist watches experiments in 
his laboratory. For ten years they have been con- 
ferring with social agency executives and publicity 
workers, singly and in groups, concerning publicity 
methods, materials, and media. For ten years they 
have been attending publicity conferences, conven- 
tions, committee meetings, clinics, exhibits, and in- 


quests. 


volume the fruit of those ten years. Crammed is 


the word, for the book is bursting with essential | 


facts, pithy examples, and helpful suggestions. 

In one page, for instance, we are given forty 
methods of distributing publicity or educational 
literature. In one page, we are told of forty-seven 
types of sources for mailing lists. In a seven- 
paragraph quotation from Benjamin Sherbow— 
master of the graphic arts—we are given the 
essence of the whole story of what size type to use. 


The book is full of such gems, any one of whichis Jj 


worth the price of the volume. 

While it is impossible to give a course in news 
writing at one sitting, the Routzahns have certainly 
succeeded, by presenting hundreds of vivid illus- 
trations, in answering the question, “ What is news 
in social work?” Any one who after reading this 
chapter does not know how to go about unearthing 
the news of his particular agency ought to give up 
trying to secure newspaper publicity, for his nose 
for news must be hopelessly out of order. 

Executive officers and directors of social agencies 
need to revise their attitude toward publicity. At 
present many directors and officers disparage and 
distrust it, perceiving as they do its use for selfish 


ends and its alarming power to stifle thinking and 
dominate the minds of people. The evidences of 


the mediocrity they must appeal to in people as re- 


And now they have crammed into one 7 
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emerges as the book advances to 


vealed by the success of crude and childish devices 
in winning attention and interest are also dis- 
couraging to them. 

The best type of publicity for social work seeks 
to make the enlightenment of the public and the 
gaining of its active interest important factors in 
accomplishing human betterment. Its aim is a 
wider and more understanding participation by all 
the community in such movements. When the 
leaders of social work fasten their attention on the 


highest attainments of publicity rather than on its 


worst. manifestations, they will not only call upon 
the few specialists now engaged in it to show the 
best that they can do, but they will stimulate 
greater effort by developing a more critical attitude 
toward the quality of the work. 

The first step toward the development of this 
more critical attitude should be a careful reading 


of the Routzahns’ book. It is by far the best 


volume on publicity that has ever been published. 


It should be read not only by those whose responsi- 
bility or desire it is to secure publicity but by the 


executives and board members of social agencies 


generally. 
Louts RESNICK 
New York Welfare Council 


ROBLEMS OF WELL-BeInc: James 
H. S. Bossard. Harpers Social Science 
Series, New York, 1927, 654 pp. 

This book is of interesting significance as one 
of the evidences of the recent rapprochement of 
sociologists and social workers. 
Dr. Bossard disclaims any intention of expounding 
sociological principles, professing greater interest 
in the human aspects of the problems he proposes 
In point of fact he deals with both 
questions, introducing sociological principles as 
effective background for the individual who 
its. truly 
impressive conclusions. 

Three of the four parts of which the volume 
consists are devoted to a comprehensive setting 
forth of the major parts played by income, physical 
health, and mental hygiene in the well-being of 
the individual. One may question the force of 
Dr. Bossard’s generalizations regarding illness, 
poverty, and income levels. He admits to consid- 
erable difficulty in defining the “comfort level” 
and one wonders whether precisely the same diffi- 


culty does not obtain in any attempt to postulate 


the “poverty level,” the “minimum of subsistence 


level,” and the “minimum of health and decency 


level.” He further admits the inadequacy of avail- 
able wage and income data and one cannot but 
feel that an even greater gap in the material from 
which he draws his conclusions is created by the 
absence of information as to expenditure of wage 


and income. In discussing the budget he notes size 


of family as a determining factor but makes no 
mention of situations within the family group 


which sharply differentiate its needs from those 


of other families of the same size, 


In the preface 
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Dr. Bossard deals in sound economic principles 
and no quack remedies, submitting increased pro- 


duction as the only legitimate basis for wage 


increase. He points the inevitable consequences of 
the present small family trend among the more 
intelligent low income group and suggests co-opera- 


_ tive buying and more economical consumption (to 


which chemistry points the way with calory guide- 
posts) as offering two possible ways of combating 


the increasingly serious discrepancy between low 
wages and living costs. 


In that section of the ling with problems 
of physical health, Dr. Bossard quotes startling 
figures on the percentage of people who are sick 
at any one time, on the cost to the nation of pre- 
ventable deaths—notably in infant mortality—and 
on the amount spent for sickness by low income 
families upon whom the burden falls most heavily 
and upon whom it is most prone to fall. 

His recommendation for meeting these unfor- 
tunate results of sickness is the modern health 


- campaign which he outlines adequately and effec- 


tively. Thoroughly scientific is his position on — 
preventive medicine and on what the human body 


does towards its own cure. He outlines recurring 


cycles of emphasis—in the approach to problems of 
public health and of mental hygiene—and shows 
how the tide has swung from environmental factors 
to causes within the individual and back to the 
environment, finally coming to rest on a samner, 
middleground position. 

It is here that Dr. Bossard makes evident his 
full recognition of the place of the individual. 
“We can arbitrarily control our environment to a 
great extent, but the control of man himself re- 
quires the consent of the governed.” And again, 
“ Above all, however, that one may hope for from 
the psychiatric point of view is a better under- 
standing of life and of one’s fellows, a greater 
tolerance of their characteristics, a higher respect 
for their personalities, a more abiding charity for 
their faults, a deeper respect for their virtues. And 
perhaps it is not too much to hope, a keener under- 
standing and perspective of oneself.” 

This is a book which social workers will find 
directly helpful in their jobs—their jobs which, as 
Dr. Bossard points out, are costing the nation 
about two billions of dollars each year, an amount 
closely approximating that spent on our boasted 
public education system. Certainly the sociological 
principles, in regard to which Dr. Bossard enters 
so modest a disclaimer but which nevertheless stand | 
out as constituting a major part of this important 
volume, bring out in sharp relief the importance 
of preventive-mindedness in social work as in 
medicine. After reading this book social workers 
will realize, if they have failed to heretofore, that 
many of society’s ills are in large measure 
preventable. He.en P. Kempron 

New York School of Social Work 
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